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CHAPTER VIII. 





LORRIMER leaving Mrs. 
Tregarthen felt like an 
emperor who has recon- 
quered a rebellious pro- 
vince. He was one of 
those people who love 
success and hate failure, 
apart from consequences. 
He wanted what he 
wanted—exactly that or” 
nothing—and if he had 
dug for water and struck 
gold, like the famous 
Mr. Dow, he would have 
felt aggrieved. He had 
gone out to secure Miss 
Churchill, and the diffi- 
culties which had been 
cast in his way only made 
her services the more 
valuable to hope for, and more precious when secured. te. h 

“The boys,” he said to himself, rubbing his hands with vivacity, if 
“will be at the Rabbit Hutch. They shall have the news at once to 
begin with.” 

When he alighted in the Strand and discharged the coachman, that 
personage was astonished at the liberality of the payment Lorrimer ten- 
dered. The manager swaggered into the little room, beaming all over, 
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but there was no one to meet him except the poet, who sat dejected, 
with his folded arms upon the table. 

“T’ve seen her, Marsh,” cried Lorrimer, extending both hands, 
‘“‘ And what’s more, my boy, she has consented to appear again.” 

“ That is good news,” said the poet, mournfully. “T congratulate 
you. Have you made any definite arrangement with her? Have you 
—helped her ?” 

“To everything the heart can wish for,” said Lorrimer. “ Delicacies, 
wine, money, credit, and a coral for the baby. It was the coral that did 
the trick, my boy.” 

“ The—the baby ?” said Marsh, with a bewildered air. 

“'Ye-es,” said Lorrimer, rubbing his chin with the palm of his hand 
and regarding the poet with a half-reflection of his look. “A baby. I 
supposeit’sall right. To tell you the truth, Marsh, I don’t inquire into 
those matters. It’s a question of principle with me.” 

The poet stretched out a hand and struck down heavily on the gong 


which stood before him, and, on the appearance of the waiter, demanded: 


brandy in a manner almost tragic. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Lorrimer. “ You are out of sorts, 
dear boy.” 

“T am hipped,” said the poet with a sigh. “TI am tired of the whole 
show, Lorrimer, and I wish that the drum would bang and the fiddles 
squeak nomore. I should like to see the curtain ring down on the silly 
figures in the middle of the piece, but I must sit it out, I suppose, like 
the rest of us, though I’m sick of it and bored to death.” 

“ Ah!” said Lorrimer, “ you’re young, dear boy, and that’s why you 
feel like that. When I was your age I felt older than Methusalem. 
By-and-by, you'll begin to want to stick, and you'll get to like the piece 
very well,” 

There are few things more offensive to a young man than to bereminded 
of his youth by a senior. And fora poet and a man of fashion who had 
just expressed the yearnings of his soul (with what he felt to be a very 
pretty conversational style), to find himself compared with this florid 
vulgarian who called Methuselah Methusalem, was more than commonly 
galling. Lorrimer had never felt what he felt. The thing was impos- 
sible, but it was useless to argue, and the young man sat in a mournful 
and dignified silence, and sipped his brandy-and-water until the other 
members of the conclave dropped in one by one, and Lorrimer began to 
expatiate upon his own good fortune and the great things he was going 
to do for Miss Churchill. 

“Look here,” said the manager, poking at the rotund figure of the 
man of the corner with his walking-cane. ‘Here’s a chance for you, 
You used to want to write a poetical comedy, you know.” 

“T trust,” said the man in the corner, “that. we are not about to 
enter on a course of recrimination. Why should I be reminded of the 
follies of the past? Ihave heard it whispered that a middle-aged, 
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florid, fat man who shall be nameless, had once a desire to play 
Romeo.” 

“No more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me,” said Lorrimer. “ But if 
you can write a poetical comedy, my boy, here’s the woman to write 
up to.” 

: “ Sir,” said the man in the corner, “ I can write a poetical comedy as 
well as any whale in arctic waters can dance a saraband.” 

“ Well,” cried Lorrimer, “the man who writes a first-rate poetical 
comedy for Miss Churchill has made his fortune. I know that much.” 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen,” said the poet, rising wearily. There 
was some protest against his going, but he pleaded a non-existent 
engagement and got away. He turned disconsolately out of the Strand 
into Catherine Street, and after many indeterminate windings, found 
himself at the head of the dismal thoroughfare in which Mrs. Tregarthen 
had lodgings. He stood a full minute in hesitation, and one or two 
hurrying passengers hustled him. At last he pulled his hat over his 
eyes, sighed, cast out both hands with a little gesture of surrender, and 
walked home. 

On the afternoon of the day on which Mrs. Tregarthen entered her 
new abode, Lorrimer called and showed her two or three newspaper 
paragraphs. 

“The game is afoot already, madam,” he said, “and much as I was 
disappointed at the moment, upon my word I’m beginning to be glad 
that you threw me over last time. It has excited a certain curiosity and 
interest, don’t you see? Only—you mustn’t do it again, you know. 
My credit and reputation are at stake.” 

She told him wearily that he might rely upon her, but she took no 
interest in the preliminary puffs of which Lorrimer was so proud. She 
glanced at them and put them aside with so much languor that the 
manager took fright a little. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “ I’m afraid you're not well.” “ Or else,” 
he added silently, “ you’re anything but sweet upon the business.” 

“Tam very well,” she answered. 

“Be candid with me,” urged the manager. ‘I may rely upon you? 
Now may I really?” 

“You may rely upon me,” she said ; adding with more vivacity, “I 
could not repay your kindness so poorly as to disappoint you a second 
time.” 

“There are managers,” said Lorrimer, “ who in a case like this 
would take advantage of youth and inexperience. But I know better; 
for my own sake I know better. I offer you such terms to begin with, 
that you can’t improve your condition by running to anybody else. 
Before now, madam, I have galvanised the town into the temporary 
acceptance of a duffer. Histrionic genius, with Lorrimer behind it, is 
guaranteed success. We shall take up a permanent residence on the 
grounds of Thomas Tiddler, madam, and shall pick up gold and silver. 
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But—will you forgive me for hinting at it —you must study, you must 
work—there is nothing to be done without it.” 

“You shall not have reason to find fault with me in that respect,” 
said Mrs. Tregarthen. ‘I shall be willing to rehearse as much as you 
please.” 

The prospect inepired her with inward reluctance. There is a charm 
in the life of a successful actress which any woman can recognise for 
herself, even without the aid of experience. But Miss Churchill had 
her experience already, and a stage career no longer showed all rose- 
colour to her. The stage-door haunter, the green-room haunter, the 
insolent puppy in the stage-box or the dress-circle, the coarse-tongued 
stage-manager, the Banished Duke, who when on country tour con- 
trived to smell of onions, gin, and stale tobacco all at once, the tittle- 
tattle and scandal and envy of the women, and the lidless dragon-eye 
of professional jealousy amongst the men, had all combined to dismay 
and disgust her. She knew that many of the miseries she had endured 
aforetime would be modified. Lorrimer was an amazing improvement 
on the travelling manager, for instance. She could rely upon him, not 
merely for the payment of her dues, but for manly protection if she 
needed it; but at its best the inner life of a theatre was not to her taste, 
and she looked forward to a resumption of her old pursuit without 
enthusiasm, Arthur would know of it, too, but there was nothing in 
the world which could increase the distance between herself and him. 
She even thought, as she looked everywhere for excuses, that her resump- 
tion of her old life might help to bring peace to him by completing 
their estrangement. He would be able to despise her so heartily that he 
would cease to regret her. There was no form of mental self-torture 
which she neglected, and none seemed to afford her much relief. 

When she had been in her new quarters a day or two, and had pro- 
vided herself with a promising nurse for the baby, she sat down and 
wrote a letter, which had for its effect the return of her younger sister. 
The sensible child had been sent away to a small country boarding-school, 
and the poor lady had expended almost her last jewel in providing her 
with that temporary refuge from those stern ills of life which had faced 
them both in their latest lodging. Shé had hoped to make some sort of 
refuge permanent for her, and to that end she had written a novel, and 
had sent it to two or three publishers only to find it rejected by them all. 

“Qh!” cried the sensible child, beholding the baby for the first time, 
“what a beauty! Oh, Clara, whose is it?” 

“Tt is mine, my dear,” said the mother, smiling sadly as she bent 
over the infant. 

““ Tsn’t it Arthur’s as well?” asked the sensible child. 

“Yes,” answered the wretched runaway. “It is Arthur's and 
mine!” A tear fell on the dimpled hand her own supported, and she 
wiped it furtively away. 

“She is like Arthur,” said the child, examining the baby with the 
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look of a connoisseur. “ Her eyes are like Arthur’s, Clara, what makes 
children like their fathers and mothers? Am I like papa?” 

“Yes, dear,” said the mother, bending over the child and feigning to 
arrange some trifle of its dress to hide her eyes, “ you are very like 
him.” She could read in the baby’s features a subtler likeness than 
anybody else could trace. But that was in the course of nature, and 
like a mother. Later on, when the baby had grown into girlhood, the 
likeness became a marvel to those who knew of it, it was so close and 
perfect ; but to the mother’s eyes the marvel was there already. 

“Clara,” the child asked suddenly, “didn’t you like Gorbay better 
than London ?” 

“Yes, dear ; much better.” 

“T didn’t like the last place,” said the child. ‘“ It was very nasty, 
and the old woman was nasty. This is better; but I like Gorbay 
better, and Tregarthen is lovely, Shall we go back to Tregarthen ? 
Why do the people call Arthur the same name as the island ?” 

Her sister had not the heart to forbid her these painful themes, but 
allowed her to ramble on, and answered her when she could, In the 
midst of the child’s chatter, Lorrimer was announced. 

“T have brought an agreement, madam,” he said, after a fatherly 
salutation. ‘I have had it drawn up by a lawyer, and before you sign 
it I should advise you to consult a legal adviser on your own side. 
There’s nothing like having this sort of matter fairly understood at the 
beginning, and this little document binds us both for three years. So 
you see it’s a question of some importance, and you'd better be sure that 
your interests are properly looked after. It’s in duplicate, you observe ; 
and all that is to be done is for me to sign your copy and you to sign 
mine. Now, when can you see your lawyer?” 

“‘Let me see the document, Mr. Lorrimer,” she answered; and he 
handing it to her, she read it through. “I think I understand it well 
enough,” she said then ; “and I am sure I can trust you, sir.” 

“ Madam,” said Lorrimer, with the confidential family-adviser man- 
ner strongly marked, “trust nobody. Nobody. I know no more fatal 
habit than that of confidence.” 

Mrs. Tregarthen smiled quite cheerfully, the first time for many a day. 

“TI quite understand the agreement,” she said; “and I am willing 
to bind myself by it. I think the terms you offer very favourable, sir, 
and I hope you will not have cause to repent them.” 

“T have but seen you in three characters, madam,” returned the 
manager, approaching her, pen in hand ; “but there are not many men 
in the world who know their business better than George Augustus 
Lorrimer; and I am pretty sure of my ground, madam, pretty sure of 
my ground.” 

At the close of this speech he handed her the pen with a bow, and 
she signed her name at the foot of the document which lay before her. 
Lorrimer drew up a chair to the table, seated himself, and assuming a 
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pair of gold-rimmed eye-glasses, which were of no service to him, signed 
the duplicate, like a stage emperor signing away a province. 

“There, madam!” he said as he arose, “we are now bound fora 
term of three years, and nothing but death or mutual consent can 
separate us for that space of time.” 

Miss Lina, the sensible child, had observed all this with open eyes, 

“Clara,” she said in a whisper at her sister’s ear, “ you haven't 
married this gentleman, have you?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Tregarthen, aloud ; “this is a matter of busi- 
ness which you cannot understand.” 

Tbe child caught her sister’s tone, and spoke aloud also. 

“ But you’re not going to marry him, are you, Clara?” 

In spite of herself Mrs. Tregarthen blushed scarlet ; but Lorrimer 
with an unctuous stagy chuckle stooped and patted the child’s head. 

“ No, my dear,” he said, with a grandfatherly intonation. ‘“ There is no 
intention of that sort in your sister’s mind, I am sure. And for my own 
part,” continued Lorrimer, suddenly quitting the grandfatherly attitude 
and manner, and bowing jauntily at Mrs. Tregarthen, “I am quite a 
resolved old bachelor, and not even Miss Ckurchill’s inestimable charms 
could persuade me to the sacrifice of liberty.” He saw vaguely that this 
style of waggery was scarcely suited to the lady’s taste, and became dis- 
concerted. “Though I am sure,” he added, by way of atonement for a 
possible blunder, “that if any charms could pierce a thrice-armed heart 
Miss Churchill owns them.” 

‘ This being no better received than the former compliment, Lorrimer 
became almost sheepish for a moment, but speedily recovering himself, 
departed, with the stately grace and cordiality of a beau of the old 
school, returning immediately with a legal air, to secure the document 
signed by Mrs. Tregarthen, the which he folded and pocketed with a 
businesslike frown, and then relapsing into smiles again bowed himself 
away finally. 

“ That is a very funny gentleman,” said Miss Lina, gravely. 

“ He is a very good man, my darling,” returned her sister, “ and has 
been very kind to both of us.” 

She was so unworldly that no touch of suspicion was in her mind 
when she thought of Lorrimer and the baby’s coral. It is probable that 
she would have conceived that device to be no less than diabolical if she 
had pierced its meaning, but the manager was blown out with pride at his 
own knowledge of human nature whenever he remembered the expedient. 

“ Lorrimer,” he would say, wagging his jovial head, “ you know your 
way about, dear boy. It was the coral that did the trick. You are a 
bachelor, Lorvimer, but you are not unacquainted with feminine human 
nature.” 

But after all, there had been much genuine kindness mixed up with 
his business motives, and a woman might be trusted to find out as much 
and to be grateful for it. 
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When he had Miss Churchill’s signature at the foot of his agreement, 
and the document was once in his pocket, Lorrimer exulted and beamed. 
He went about all day to places where he was likely to meet the men he 
wanted—shady old public-houses which have outlived their reputation 
now, and no longer give shelter te dramatic critics—and drawing one of 
them aside when found, would hum a secret in his ear, a secret confided 
as a particular favour to him alone, and would then hie away to another, 
with unfailing industrious mendacity, liming his twigs for the British 
public. Next morning, by the separate influences of the gentlemen 
whom Mr. Lorrimer had primed, the whole world was made aware of 
the facts that an engagement had been entered into by the Miss 
Churchill who had once disappointed London playgoers, to appear at 
the Mirror Theatre, and that she had entered into a three years’ contract 
with the manager of that favourite house. 

But Lorrimer did more than this, for he was a master in his way, 
and could puff as well as any man alive. Artful paragraphs went down 
to the provincial papers (which were not so well off for London news as 
they are now, when every one of them is level with the great journals 
of the capital), and these paragraphs were artfully transplanted to the 
columns of the metropolitan organs, until the bruit of Miss Churchill’s 
coming was in all men’s ears. Lorrimer kept her constantly supplied 


with the news of his achievements in this way, and frightened her more ~ 


than he guessed. Every one of the manager’s preliminary bangs at the 
drum sent a nervous fear through her heart, and she had a premonition 
of failure and disaster. She had no stage-passion to buoy up her sinking 
spirits, and the memory of her husband’s scorn for the business upon 
which she had a second time embarked would have made her run away 
from the enterprise altogether but for her own native loyalty and the 
thought of her child and sister. It was to be all so different, too, from 
her actual experiences of the stage. She would no longer contrast with 
the failures of the provincial theatres, but would have to move side by 
side with the best actors of London and one of its best actresses, For 
Lorrimer, in his own phrase, was “ going for the gloves,” and was getting 
together a picked company. He meant to have such a glare and blare 
of triumph in London that when the time came for the provinces, play- 
goers should be on the tiptoe of expectation there ; and then with his 
one star, and a cheap scratch company, he would gather in money by the 
hatful, 

The company being once got together were rehearsed severely. The 
pale gentlewoman, young and sad, did not promise well for the ideal 
Rosalind of any one of them when she first came amongst them. But 
the spirit of the scene began to lift her, and when Orlando, even in his 
frock coat and tall hat—most un-Orlando-like—was supposed to have 
overthrown the boastful wrestler, and she dropped the meaning words, 
“You have wrestled well and overthrown more than your enemies,” the 
sweet voice and perfect intonation lingered on the players’ ears like 
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music, her figure grew all grace, and her face all sympathy. Rosalind 
trod the stage in Victorian attire, and the brightest and tenderest of 
Shakespeare’s conceptions took concrete form for all who heard and saw, 
This triumph was achieved at the first rehearsal, and the report of it 
raised expectation high amongst those who interested themselves in the 
matter. Actors are a jealous race, and as a consequence there is no class 
of people who praise one another so unreservedly ; for jealousy is not a 
pretty passion, and its owner will generally go out of his way to hide it, 
So, when Mrs. Tregarthen’s compeers had once made up their minds that 
she would inevitably outshine them all, they gave her the most unstinted 
laudation everywhere, and the whole theatrical world got into a ferment 
about her. ; 

In the earlier rehearsals the old stagers went through their work 
anyhow, mumbling inarticulately, and cutting down the immortal sen. 
tences without remorse in their hurry for the cue, but Rosalind would 
not mutilate her lines, and could not, for her life, speak them at all 
without speaking them as they ought to be spoken. It came about, 
therefore, that from the central figure of the piece a gentle inspiration 
shone out to all the rest, until they began to reflect it ; and the dullest 
old stager began to work with something of his youthful spirit, Lorri. 
mer saw this and exulted. He worked as only a theatrical manager 
has to work, entreating, arguing, persuading, commanding—employing 
sweetest suasive art on Celia; with more than Chesterfield’s politeness 
begging leave to differ with old Adam or Touchstone on some point of 
detail ; or pouring forth wild streams of passionate objurgation upon the 
carpenters. He was ubiquitous, and seemed, like Ariel in the storm, to 
divide, and burn in many places. 

But all things have an end, and at length the final rehearsal was 
over, the last note of the music arranged and practised, the last costume 
perfected, the last stroke of the paintbrush dry, and even the clumsiest 
super had learned his final lesson. The great night was upon London, 
and only a million or two of its inhabitants were altogether unmoved 
and apathetic. The house was crowded. The destiny of the pit was not 
yet decreed, and the most sympathetic and most experienced of playgoers 
and truest of play-lovers were not scorned. The oldsters were there, 
grave, almost severe, prepared to utter judgment. The professional 
critics were in the dress circle, where they could really see the piece and 
were not half brained by the cymbals and the cornet in the entr’acte as 
they are in these advanced days. Beauty, wit, fashion, and old experience 
filled the house, and Miss Churchill, who had long since been dressed, and 
eager in her nervous terror to face them all and get the ordeal over, was 
led by the triumphant yet anxious Lorrimer to take a peep at the crowded 
benches and the wide sweep of the glittering circles. She went back to 
her own room quaking, and when she tried to think of her part she dis- 
covered that she had forgotten her first words. She referred to them, 
and they looked at her unfamiliarly from the manuscript, “I show more 
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mirth than I am mistress of.” Great heavens! She had to be mirthful, 
and in the presence of that terrible crowd. 

She had heard of this swift and sudden disease many a time, and 
knew it by the name of stage fright ; but she had never guessed what it 
might mean until now. It numbed every faculty of the mind. She 
could think of nothing, and remember nothing. It left her physically 
helpless, too, and reduced her to a very statue of cowardice, 

The orchestra was industriously scraping and blowing its way to the 
final musical spasm of the overture, and she felt that the time of 
disgrace and despair was near. The music ceased, the house applauded, 
a bell rang thrice, the house applauded anew, and the time of disgrace 
and despair was nearer still. In a little time there came a tap at her 
door, and the call-boy demanded Miss Churchill. She must needs go— 
there was no help for it. She took a hasty sip of water, and walked 
like an automaton to her place in the wings. Celia was there already, 
and slipped an unsympathetic arm about her waist in readiness for the 
business of the stage, for they went on twined together like two of the 
three Graces. The band finished its little intermediate flourish, and 
somehow Rosalind was on the stage with a sound like the noise of the 
sea in her ears, and she was ready to sink and die. Celia spoke— 

“T pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be merry !” 

The two women melted apart from their embrace at this point, and 
Rosalind stood alone. There was a pause. It came out afterwards that 
it was no longer than it well might have been, but to Miss Churchill’s 
heart it was quite a gulf of time. Then—but how it came about she 
never knew—she found courage and memory to speak, and before the 
first little speech was over her stage fright had flown at the reassuring 
sound of her own voice, and she knew by an instinct which is common 
to actors of both sexes, that the house had settled down with that new 
resolve to listen which is the result of a first favourable impression, 
Before she had taken the chain from her own neck to give it to Orlando, 
she had won every heart in the house. Lorrimer stood at the wing to 
welcome her with rubicund smile and outstretched hands, and the house 
thundered behind her, It was a night of triumph, and the triumph 
mounted in a steady crescendo. The actress curtseyed her acknowledg- 
ments again and again before the curtain, and then went home and cried 
bitterly, with fame and fortune at her feet. Whilst she cried, half a 
score of practised pens were running nimbly in her praise, and half a — 
score of critical intelligences were doing their best not to be run away 
with, and some of them were not succeeding, as the result of the next 
day declared, Miss Churchill’s name was newly blown abroad, Miss 
Churchill’s fame was established and her fortune made, 

But Mrs. Tregarthen had defied her husband, and now began to see 
all manner of possibilities which might have come about to reconcile 
him if she had not made this fatal step. A day before all these possi- 
bilities had been impossible; but now she believed in them. She was 
25—6 
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unstrung by the night’s excitement, and had real cause for sorrow and 
self-blame enough. To shine in the eyes of the world, to charm, to 
dazzle, to be applauded by listening crowds, to have her comings and 
goings chronicled in the public prints as if she were a queen—what was 
all this to her when she had lost Arthur? 

Curious that any one human, being should mean so much to any 
other ; and yet be no wiser, no hanideomer, no more loyal, valiant, tender, 
than a round million of his fellow-men ! 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ir became known that there was some sort of secret understanding 
afoot between the poet and the man of the corner. They were found 
together in the small chamber in the Strand holding earnest converse, 
which was suspended on the arrival of any chance new-comer. Callers 
upon the man of the corner found the poet in his chambers, and callers 
upon the poet in his more artistically furnished apartments in the West, 
met there the man of the corner. 

They sat together on a summer’s day with the mellow sunshine 
struggling through cobwebbed windows and showing the dust upon the 
threadbare carpet and the battered furniture. There were foils and 
singlesticks and boxing-gloves upon the walls, and a gun and a fishing- 
rod or two in the corners of the room. The man of the corner lounged 
collarless in slippers and dressing-gown, and the poet sat at the table, 
pen in hand, with a pile of manuscript before him. 

“T think it will do, Smith,” said the poet, doubtfully. 

“My Bard,” said the slippered lounger, “it will do. It is not 
Shakesperian ; but it will do. We are humbler than we were a year 
ago, Marsh, and the reviewers did us good. They humbled us, and 
chastened our style a bit, and we know now how many poetic beans 
make five. We used to think it took fifty, didn’t we?” 

“T fear I did,” said the poet, with a blush. ‘ You've been very’ 
kind to me, Smith, and I’m immensely obliged to you.” 

“The wounded is the feeling heart,” returned the other, “I will 
tell you a secret. I, William John Smith, writer of melodrama and 
wholesale merchant in murder, was Horace Montmorenci.” 

“ You?” cried the poet. 

“TI. None other. It was this hand that wrote The Demogorgon. 
It was upon this head the scalping knife of the reviewer fell. I suffered 
before you. I roasted at the fire of public scorn and laughter for a year. 
When I saw you scalped and bleeding at the stake, I felt for you, and 
as’ each red reviewer hurled his tomahawk, one heart was moved to 
pity. It was mine.” 

The poet arose and shook hands. “ We are brethren in misfortune,” 
he said, with a somewhat ghastly smile, 
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“Respect my awful secret,” said his companion. “Let us change 
the theme. Can we brighten the last act with a murder? I have never 
made so long a literary journey without blood. Let us sacrifice a 
victim to propitiate the gods.” 

“Well,” said the poet, “I’m afraid we must leave the gods un- 
propitiated. A murder would be a little out of place in a poetical 
comedy—wouldn’t it? Eh.” 

“A suicide? a divorce? a bigamy? a forgery? I pine for my accus- 
tomed diet. I will have a fuller-flavoured villain than common in my 
next.” 

“Upon my word, Smith,” cried the poet, earnestly, “I wouldn’t do 
that sort of work if I were you. There is not a lovely fancy or a grace- 
ful line here,” laying his hand upon the manuscript, “that isn’t yours. 
There is not a subtle touch of observation or of human nature that isn’t 
yours. I brought you a feeble rickety child, and you have tended it 
and nurtured it, and you give me back a beautiful woman, Why should 
a man like you waste himself on melodrama?” 

“T get an honest living,” said the lounger. “I reward virtue and I 
lash vice. I never leave an unrepentant villain happy, or a good man 
in adversity. And I am at home in my work, and I can doit. As for 
what you are pleased to say about my share in this work—let me tell 
you the truth. I am an old literary craftsman, and a pretty good one. 
You are a young literary craftsman, and your hand is not yet firm. But 
if you will be humble about it, and will not take pride to yourself, and 
will not think that genius is everything and patient labour nothing, 
you will do work I cannot do and never could have done, and you will 
give harmless delight to many people, and be remembered for a generation 
or two. Only—labour, patience, humility—humility, patience, labour. 
These, my poet, make talent pass for genius very often, but they make 
genius resplendent.” 

The poet sat silent for awhile. 

“And you think,” he said, after this pause, “that we had better 
send it to Lorrimer ?” 

“Certainly. With the stipulation that we depend not upon his 
judgment, but upon that of Miss Churchill. I have written a good deal 
for Lorrimer, and I respect his judgment on my own wares, He has a 
rare palate for a murder, but the flavours of this work are too delicate for 
him, I shall tell him so.” 

“If she will but undertake the part,” cried the poet, “what a 
creation she will make of it.” 

“ She is a great actress,” said the other, “and her style grows riper. 
But have you noticed, Marsh? I meet her here and there on Sunday 
evenings, She is successful, but she is not satisfied. She is not a 
happy woman. Her sorrows are not querulous, but resigned.” 

, “TI have not noticed it,” said Marsh. “TI only see her upon the 
gates.” 
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“Do you know,” said the writer of melodrama, {“I admire her 
infinitely. Her blameless private life, her charity—she has an ill word 
for nobody, not even for the fools who pester her because she is an 
actress. I have felt once or twice an electric sensation in the right foot, 
indicative, as I believe, of a desire to boot a noble swell or two who 
hover in her train. But to give way to that desire would only create 
a scandal, and the snobs must be allowed to flutter until she meets some 
good fellow who will marry her and take her away from the theatre.” 

‘That would be a loss to the theatre,” said Marsh. 

“ And a gain to her,” returned his companion. ‘“ No woman can live 
in art and be happy. Her place is by the hearth. She must have a man 
to waste her affections on, and children to suffer for, before she can really 
be at peace.” 

“Shall I send on the play to Lorrimer, or will you?” asked the 
poet, after a minute’s pause. 

“T will,” said the playwright. ‘It is so much more your work than 
mine that I can praise it with the better face.” 

“ And I shall hear the verdict from you?” 

“Justso. Are yougoing? Lorrimer shall have it at once. Good-bye.” 

“T am going down into Berkshire,” said the poet, shaking hands and 
taking up his sombrero; “ but my letéers will be forwarded. Good-bye.” 

William John Smith, being left alone, lit a pipe, and took a tumbled 
heap of papers from a drawer. Then he selected a pen, sat down at the 
table with the tumbled papers before him, and tried to think about 
work. But the day was languid and he was lazy, and in a minute or 
two he threw down the pen and resigned himself to his fancies. Ronald 
Marsh came uppermost. 

“William John,” said the idler, staring abstractedly out of the 
window, “ you have done that young man a power of good. The senti- 
ments you so eloquently express in conversation and so consistently 
ignore in private life are telling on him. And he wanted that hiding 
from the reviewers. It did him good, and helped to drive out of him 
the most intolerable puppyism with which any man of my time has been 
afflicted. There are the makings of a good fellow in him, and they will 
not be wasted.” 

Unconscious of this criticism the poet went down to Berkshire, leaving 
the dusty whirl of London fashion behind him, and awaited (with what 
patience he could find) Miss Churchill’s judgment on his poetical comedy. 
It fell upon a day that he set out, long-cloaked, long-haired, and som- 
brero’d, for a country walk, and being athirst and weary, stepped into an 
inviting little roadside inn and asked for sherry and soda, The room in 
which he sat was comfortably shaded and prettily dappled by a few stray 
flecks of sunlight. There were roses at the diamonded casement, the 
window was open, birds twittered about the fields outside, a hostler in 
the yard to the right made a soothing noise of hissing and splashing as 
he washed the legs of a farmer’s cob, and it was difficult to believe that 
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| 
there were griefs, or heartburnings, or jealousies, or troubles of any sort 
upon the surface of a planet which owned so peaceful and quiet a haven 
of rest as this. 

“ Hostler!” said a voice outside, “see that there hoddity in the 
cloak and wide-awake goin’ in just now ¢” 

“T see him, sir,” replied the hostler. ‘ It’s my lady’s brother-in-law 
down from London, sir.” 

“My eye!” said the first speaker, “he’s a caution, ain’t he? 
What’s he wear his hair that long for? Like a gell’s, ain’t it?” 

“Well, you see, sir,” said the hostler in a philosophic and reflective 
tone, “ there’s a sort as would sooner be stared at and laughed at, than 
not stared at at all.” 

“ That’s a rare good bye-word, hostler,” said the other. ‘ You shall 
have a pint for that, anyway.” 

The poet stealthily arose and closed the window. It was sufficiently 
unpleasant to have overheard this conversation, and it would have been 
still more disagreeable to have it known that he had overheard it. He 
tried to dismiss it from his mind as a piece of unmeaning insolence; but 
it would not be dismissed. The hostler’s philosophy as it applied toa 
class at large was sound. There were many people in the world—the 
poet was assured of it—who would much rather be laughed at than left 
unnoticed. Was he one of them? He thought not; he felt certain he 
was not. But did he look like one of them? Did he commonly pass 
for one of them? He had grown so accustomed to his own sartorial 
eccentricities that he himself had almost ceased to think about them. 
He had assumed them in the folly of youth as a sort of badge and 
proclamation—a sign of his office as Vates. It was possible enough, 
now he came to think of it, that the cloak, the sombrero, and the long 
hair had something to do with the prodigious roasting he had received 
at the hands of the reviewers, for he had been a familiar figure about 
town and in society, and was likely to be known by sight to most of 
them. When he thought of the sounding of the drums which had gone 
before the publication of his poems he blushed all over. The hostler’s 
philosophy sank deep, and the poet departed from that wayside inn 
carrying a hard-earned bit of wisdom with him. 

Mr. Ronald Marsh justified Wisdom of her latest birth by discarding 
the hat and cloak, and by having his hair cut. When he had made 
these changes, he felt absurdly ashamed of himself, and fearful of 
appearing before people who had known him in his old aspect; but he 
conquered these sensations in a little while, and was content to go about 
like an average Christian, and to carry no badge of genius upon him. 

Such great events from little causes spring, that the chance over- 
hearing of a hostler’s speech made a tender lifelong friendship possible 
for our poet, and thereby so purified him and lifted him as to make 
him at last an exceptionally goo. man, and a very tolerable play- 
wright. 
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Miss Churchill read the poetical comedy, and thought well of it. 
The practised writer of melodrama had seen to the situations, and though 
he had chosen to be modest about his part of the work, he had enriched 
its dialogue and motive, until the poet’s simile of the rickety child and 
the beautiful woman was very fairly descriptive of the changes he had 
wrought in it for the better. But there were still things which the 
stage instinct of the actress rejected ; and news came to the poet that 
Lorrimer and Miss Churchill desired to meet him and his collaborateur, 
with a view to the removal of certain blemishes in the piece, and then 
to its early production. ‘This announcement was at once a source of delight 
and uneasiness. ‘To be played by Miss Churchill was fame and glory 
enough in itself. ‘To meet Miss Churchill after his encounter with her 
at Tregarthen was not a pleasant thing. Looking back at that meeting, 
he felt that he had intruded himself impudently, and he remembered 
the magnificent snub his insolence had deservedly received. And apart 
from that—not to pretend disguise about a matter which must be 
tolerably plain by this time—Ronald Marsh had been falling more and 
more in love with the actress since the hour when he had discovered her 
poverty, and he was by this time further gone than any man can be 
with safety. He had admired her, and had then had to pity her pro- 
foundly, and then to admire her anew, and now he had been thinking of 
her for months, whilst he laboured at his comedy, with her voice 
constantly in his ears, and her form and face constantly before his eyes. ¢ 

He had listened anxiously to whatever news of her private life had 
reached him. Her record was blameless. No reproach came near her. 

It was not easy to encounter her again, but he did not see his way 
to an avoidance of the engagement. William John Smith, “ merchant 
in murder,” and Lorrimer were at the house before him, and Mrs. 
Tregarthen sat talking with them when he arrived. A mild sad- 
mannered lady, who acted as Mrs. Tregarthen’s companion, and wore a 
readable proclamation of reduced circumstances, sat at a window knitting. 

The poet had long since besought Lorrimer not to remind the actress 
of his former meeting with her. There was just a chance that she 
inight not recognise him, and that he might escape the consequences of 
their last meeting. If he had only known what that meeting had led 
to on her side, he would never have had the courage to face her at all, 
Now Mrs. Tregarthen would almost beyond a doubt have recognised 
the picturesque young man who had helped to work such mischief, if she 
had seen him in his old guise. But the poet shorn of his disorderly hair 
was a man disguised, and, thanks to the hostler’s philosophy, he passed 
without recognition. 

The actress suggested the alterations she desired. Lorrimer and the 
playwright discussed them with her, and the poet kept very much in the 
background, thankful to be unobserved. He escaped at last with a 
feeling of much relief; but he was not nearly so afraid to face Miss 
Churchill a second time. During the rehearsal of the accepted comedy 
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he met her frequently, and so came more and more within her influence, 
and fell more and more in love with her. She on her side was pre- 
possessed with the poet, and treated him kindly. He was a gentleman 
and cultured ; he never pestered her with flatteries ; and she, who had a 
native inclination to worship genius, thought she discovered a touch of 
that rare quality in him. So the poet was admitted to a sort of 
intimacy, and, being busy upon a second comedy, was allowed certain 
half-business-like, half-friendly conferences about it, and was so lured 
forward that, after hanging back with all his might, he surrendered 
suddenly and went all the way. 

The Lady Marguerite Capucine was a woman whose delight it was 
to know singers, musicians, actors, authors, and such curious folk, and 
she preferred a fashionable actress to any other lioness who roars. The 
Lady Marguerite had found her way to Miss Churchill, and being herself 
a charming woman (apart from the one eccentricity which prompted her 
to be a trouble to all the intellectual people she could lay her hands on), 
had at first secured the actress’s liking and regard. A little coolness 
sprang up between them, however, on the ground that Lady Marguerite 
had asked Miss Churchill to oblige a little circle of her guests one day 
by the recital of a scene from As You Like Jt. Miss Churchill took it 
ill that this request should be made to her, and excused herself 
courteously but coolly. The hostess took it ill that the actress should 
decline, and “ my deared” Miss Churchill something more than she need 
have done for the rest of the evening, and began to dislike her. 

This breach the poet set himself to heal, and so far succeeded that 
his sister-in-law’s house again became one of the places in which he 
could rely upon a meeting with the actress; and now he began to 
maneuvre for a private interview. One day it came, not as the result 
of his manceuvres, but by pure accident. The poet was strolling in the 
Park at a rather early hour, in a secluded by-way, when he suddenly 
encountered the object of his dreams, alone. He suffered a curious breast- 
pang, and for a second or two stood irresolute; but being perceived by 
the lady, who gave him one of her own sad little smiles, he perforce 
plucked up heart of grace and approached her. She received him 
cordially enough, but with so matter-of-fact a manner that any hopes he 
might have felt inclined to nurture were at once frozen. But men of 
war sometimes charge strongholds which are known to be impregnable, 
and lovers are not always to be held back from a declaration by the 
certainty that it must be fruitless. 

There was no trace of the poverty which had first moved the poet’s 
heart in the dress of the stately yet gentle creature who now walked 
beside him, and but little sign in her aspect of the sorrows he knew 
her to have suffered. There was always a touch of sadness in her face 
when he saw it in repose, but this only made her rare smile the more 
charming, and it was never deep enough to awaken anything beyond a 
pleasing sense of pity. 
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It was not easy to plunge én medias res, and the transition from any 
other topic bade fair to be difficult and awkward, but he continued to 
talk about commonplace matters for a little while, and it was only when 
Mrs. Tregarthen spoke of moving homewards that he made up his 
desperate mind to the fulfilment of his enterprise. 

“ Before we part, Miss Churchill,” he said, “ I have something to say 
to you, something I must say, if only you will do me the honour to 
listen.” 

If she had not been a married woman with a tragedy behind her, she 
might long since have divined Ronald Marsh’s condition. When a 
maid is fancy free she is free to fancy what she pleases, and though she 
thinks young men a mighty nuisance, she has a fair idea of the number 
of her own admirers. But apart from the fact that Mrs. Tregarthen 
was married and had buried her whole heart in the past, she was by 
nature unobservant in this particular. It crossed her mind that the 
poet might be displeased with something she had done in respect to his 
comedy—his manner seemed to bespeak displeasure—and she answered 
with a propitiatory voice— 

“Certainly, Mr. Marsh, I shall listen to anything you have to say 
to me.” 

Few responses can be fancied which would be less welcome to a lover, 
but the poet was committed, and could not draw back. 

“From the earliest moment of my actual knowledge of you, Miss 
Churchill,” he began, “ I have been learning to form an estimate of your 
character which has continually grown loftier, and now for months past 
I have had toadmit to my own heart that admiration and interest have 
ripened into love.” 

She stopped him there with grave dignity. 

* Pray forget that you have ever spoken so to me.” He would have 
been a more insolent wooer than Ronald Marsh was disposed to be who 
had not found himself arrested by this command. It left him without a 
single ray of hope, and he saw as muchatonce. They paced side by side 
for a few moments in silence, and then she spoke again. ‘I did not 
mean to answer you harshly, Mr. Marsh.” 

“ T know that,” he answered, coming to a standstill. 

“ But,” she said, pausing also, “ I owe you an apology for an uninten- 
tional deceit, or you owe one to me for an insult.” 

“T do not understand,” said the poet. 

“T have resumed the name by which I was first known upon the 
stage,” she pursued with a tone of suppressed anger; “but I can 
scarcely believe that you were unaware of my real name, or that you did 
not know enough of my history to be sure that you were dishonouring 
yourself and me when * 

“ Dishonouring myself and you!” he interrupted. 

“ Dishonouring yourself and me,” she repeated, “TI shall be glad to 
know that I have suspected you groundlessly.” 
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“T had known,” said Marsh, confusedly, “ that you had borne another 
name. I had even some slight knowledge of your late husband.” 

“My late husband!” There was a look of sudden terror in her face, 
for it crossed her mind that Arthur and she were so far apart that he 
might have died and she have been left in ignorance. The poet would 
have been a dull dog indeed if the emphasis with which she spoke and 
the fear he read in her face had not guided him to the truth. 

“Forgive me any pain I may have given you,” he said earnestly, 
baring his head: before her. “Forgive me any pain I may cause you 
now. Mr. Tregarthen is alive?” 

“Yes,” she said faintly, “I pray so. I believe so.” 

Marsh offered her his arm with a respect so obvious and profound 
that she availed herself of its support with no hesitation, and they 
walked on together for a little while until she had recovered from the 
tremor into which her fear had thrown her. 

“Believe me,” he said, when he saw this, “that if I had known, I 
| could never have spoken asI did. Rely upon my most profound and 
respectful sympathy. There is nothing in the world to which you may not 
command me, Forgive me the pain I have caused you, and forget-——” 

“Let us say good-morning now, Mr. Marsh,” she said, withdrawing 
her hand from his arm, and then extending it towards him. He took it 
in his own, bowed over it, and left her. 
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CHAPTER X, 


TrEGaRTHEN’s housekeeper brought the child a second time in accordance 
with her master’s orders. She had done what she could to make him 
smart and neat, but his velvet clothes were much damaged, and he was 
too big for them. 

“Bring him here,” said Tregarthen, who was stronger than he had 
been on the previous day, though his eyes were still hollow, and his 
unshaven face looked somewhat ghastly. ‘What is your name ?” 

“ Phil,” said the boy, looking shyly up at him, and dropping his eyes 
again. 

“What else?” asked Tregarthen. He leaned forward from his 
heaped-up pillows, and fondled the child’s head with histhin hand. The 
boy murmured something unintelligible. ‘“ What is the other name, 
Phil? I can’t hear you.” 

“T don’t think he knows the other name, sir,” said the housekeeper. 

“T’ve asked him lots of times since he got better, but he doesn’t seem to 
know it.” 

“He has been ill?” said Tregarthen, leaning back again. “No 

| wonder.” 
“ His poor little arm was broke, sir,” said the kindly housekeeper, 
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stooping to arrange the child’s collar; “and he was so bruised and 
drowned it was a wonder he lived at all.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Tregarthen. “Come and sit on the bedside, 
_ Phil, and let us havea talk together. Help him up, nurse. Where 
did you come from in the ship?” 

“Bombay,” said the child quite readily. 

‘And where were you going to?” 

* London.” 

‘And who was with you on the ship?” 

“ Ayah,” said Phil, with a small fist at either eye. Then, as by an 
afterthought, “ And mamma.” 

“ It is a curious thing, sir,” said the housekeeper, whispering. ‘“ The 
child’s been crying many a time for Ayah—whoever she may be—but 
he’s never once asked for his mother.” 

“Is the ship’s name known?” Tregarthen asked, his wasted hand 
still toying kindly with the child’s hair. 

‘* She was the Isle of Hiba, sir,” responded the housekeeper, “ from 
Bombay to Liverpool. A hundred souls aboard, sir,” she added, lower- 
ing her voice again. Tregarthen looked at the child meaningly, and then 
from him with a glance of inquiry to the housekeeper. ‘ Not another 
creature,” she said in answer. 

“ Don’t cry, Phil,” said Tregarthen, with his hand wandering 
absently in the child’s curls. ‘“ You shall be taken care of. Take him 
to Gorbay ” (to the housekeeper) “and get fitting clothing for him. You 
may call on Penruth, the solicitor, and ask him to come over here at his 
earliest convenience. Good-bye, Phil. You will come and see me again 
this evening, won’t you? There’s a brave little fellow. Good-bye.” 

The housekeeper, hastening to put Tregarthen’s orders into execution, 
set out for Gorbay that afternoon, and had the ocean waif measured for 
new garments, and bought underclothing, boots, and collars for him. 
She construed her master’s wishes liberally, and when the change was 
finally made she saw that he was pleased by it. But some days before 
Phil’s outfit came home, Mr. Penruth, eager to secure Tregarthen as a 
client, had paid a visit to the island and had been invited into the 
invalid’s room. 

“TI want you to write to the owners of the Isle of Liba, lately 
wrecked here,” said Tregarthen, “ and to ask for information respecting 
the identity of the child who was saved. So far as I can learn, no in- 
quiries have been made about him.” 

“ Yes, sir,” responded Mr. Penruth, producing a pocket-book, and 
melting the point of a pencil with his lips. “ The child’s name, Mr. 
Tregarthen ?” 

“He calls himself Phil,” said Tregarthen. ‘“ His mother and nurse 
were aboard. It will be easy for the owners to identify him.”, 

Mr. Penruth took a respectful leave of his new client, and went 
below to have a look at Phil. Phil was produced, but did not take 
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kindly to Mr. Penruth, and being somewhat badgered in the legal 
manner by that gentleman, cut the knot of difficulty by protesting that 
he was Phil pure and simple, and had no other name. 

The solicitor put himself in correspondence with the owners of the 
ill-fated ship, and learned from them that a Mrs. Maurice, with a child 
and a native nurse, had sailed from Bombay aboard the Jsle of Elba, but 
no inquiries had been made concerning them since the news of the wreck 
had reached London. Before this scanty news arrived, Tregarthen was 
once more at liberty, and he and the child were beginning to feel at 
home with each other. Phil was at the Sea Gate gathering shells within 
thirty yards of the gaunt bones of the wreck when his rescuer walked 
feebly out in search of him, bearing the solicitor’s letter in his hand, 
He sat upon a boulder and the boy came running up to him. 

“Phil Maurice,” said Tregarthen, putting his hands round the little 
fellow’s neck ; “are you Phil Maurice?” 

“Yes,” said Phil, with so little trace of doubt or hesitation, that the 
problem was held to be finally solved. 

Tregarthen had for a second time made up his mind that he had 
no more faith or affection to bestow upon any member of the human 
race, and now for the second time he found his own belief in himself put 
to confusion. For one thing, he had risked his life, and had very nearly 
lost it, to save the child, and though he honestly thought life a possession 
which was of much more weight than value, the risk endeared the boy 
to him. For another thing, the boy himself was a delightful little 
fellow, full of fearless and affectionate ways, and in spite of disappoint- 
ment and heartbreak Tregarthen was still young, and the current in his 
veins ran warm. 

It turned out that Phil’s education had been totally neglected. He was 
not merely unable to read and write, but he had not even been informed 
of the existence of those accomplishments. But there was not a trace of 
vulgarity or faulty breeding about him, and only an odd habit of seizing 
on a word of Hindustani when he chanced to forget its English equi- 
valent betrayed the curious isolation in which he had been bred. Tre- 
garthen taught him his letters, and the old housekeeper superintended 
his pothooks and hangers with great diligence. When the rescuer and 
his rescued came to be on familiar terms, Phil was easily persuaded to 
set forth his own simple annals. For the most part they related to his 
Ayah, a syce called Jeb, and a pony called Ben. He had picked up one 
or two things—as children will—and he knew that mamma wasa widow 
and that the commissioner wanted to marry her, and that she did not 
like the commissioner. But all their talks together revealed no trust- 
worthy clue, and time went by and nobody asked for Phil or for Mrs. 
Maurice at the London agents’ offices. Mr. Penruth’s advertisements 
remained unanswered, and Phil was unidentified. 

The people of Gorbay and its neighbourhood were not to be mollified 
in respect to Tregarthen, either by the courage he had displayed or the 
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kindness of heart which prompted him to give his ocean waif a permanent 
refuge. A man’s wife is his own flesh and blood, and charity begins at 
home. There were ladies and gentlemen who knew—by second sight 
perhaps—every step of the road Tregarthen and his wife had travelled 
before his wickedness drove her from him, and these gifted people were 
able to recite, and did recite to interested audiences, long conversations 
between the ill-assorted pair. On the whole, Tregarthen’s desire to be 
lonely began to win such practical acceptance that the island was almost 
another Juan Fernandez to him, and Phil became his boy Friday. 

The boy in a little while began to know that there were hours when 
his protector was not to be disturbed, and he gathered from the few with 
whom he came in contact vague notions of mystery and of evil in connec- 
tion with these periods of seclusion. Tregarthen had gone back to his 
mad studies, and in course of time he became more deeply absorbed than 
ever. He took to the practical pursuit of chemistry, and had a labora- 
tory set up in a sound chamber in the deserted side of the old house, 
Thence glowed strange lights at unholy hours, and the islanders made 
up their minds that the last of the Tregarthens had sold himself to the 
powers of evil. 

Few children have had so curious a breeding as fell to the lot of 
Tregarthen’s protégé, yet the lad throve and grew lusty in mind and 
body. He swam and boated and fished and bird’s-nested, and spent 
whole nights tossing out at sea with the island fishermen, to the great 
terror of the housekeeper, who grew to love him and tremble for him as 
if he had been a child of her own. He hated books, and would have 
none of them if he could help it, but he loved a yarn with all his soul, 
and spent rapt hours in listening to the rambling stories of any old 
mariner, brown with sea-salt and speckled from head to foot with fish 
scales, whom he could persuade to talk to him. He learned all the 
legends of the coast and all the ballads known to the island. These last 
he sang in ludicrous imitation of the local tone and style, but though he 
began to see less of Tregarthen than of anybody else in the place, he seemed 
to catch his phrases and his cultured accent, as if he felt—as perhaps he 
did—that there was a closer kinship between the master of the island 
and himself than the rougher sort of folk could claim with him. The 
legends and the ballads gave a healthy stimulus to his imagination, and 
there was no danger of a lad’s mind being starved whilst he was allowed 
such free communion with nature as Phil enjoyed. 

Living almost alone in the strange old house, Phil naturally had 
some strange ways and fancies. A portrait of Tregarthen’s mother, 
painted in her childhood, had a singular and almost weird attraction for 
him, insomuch that he would sit staring at it sometimes for an hour on 
end, and would see Tregarthen’s face, to which it bore a marked re- 
semblance, fading and flashing in it as though he had watched it, not 
by broad daylight, but by the flicker of an uncertain fire. 

There are chronicles of prodigious events in the world’s history where 
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t spaces of time go by in the ticking of a watch. Unto Eber the 
son of Shelah were born two sons, and the name of one was Peleg, “ because 
in his days the earth was divided.” In that curt but astounding phrase 
the story of Peleg opens and ceases. The modern historian handles 
people and events with greater fulness and a more particular precision, 
put even he may be forgiven if in a moment or so he dreams of the lapse 
of uneventful years. 

A lad growing up in heaven’s free air and storms to be a man, and to 
know the ways of birds and fishes, and trees and flowers, and clouds and 
winds, and to love and wonder with an open heart and soul. A man 
growing down in a cramped laboratory, intent on mastering a secret 
which he knew to be worthless—a secret which would be a very gift of 
the devil to any man who might surprise it, even if it existed—shutting 
out the better half of himself from communion with the baser, and 
thereby feeding the baser with all his native forces and starving the 
better to a shadow. 

There in the main is the history of seven years. 

Phil, by this time a strapping lad, who could thrash the young Pen- 
ruths, respectively three and four years bis senior, whenever they ven- 
tured on the island, and who pretty generally did it (being provoked 
thereto by town-grown satire in the first instance), was hunting one day 
in the library for a gut-line which he remembered to have stowed away 
a month or two before, using one of Tregarthen’s neglected volumes as a 
winding-block. After a little time he found it and began to unwind it 
from the book. The fact that the volume he thus handled was an early 
and somewhat rare and valuable copy of the Z’empest by Mr. William 
Shakespeare was nothing to Phil, but though he knew as little as he 
thought, his hour for entering on another life than the one he had 
hitherto known had stolen upon him. The hooked end of the line had 
been set within the book so that a firm purchase upon the rest might 
be taken, and now the hooks were fastened ina pageor two. Ashe went 
about to disentangle them his eyes fell on a passage that interested him— 

The strong-based promontory 

Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 

The pine and cedar; graves at my command 

Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let ’em forth 

By my so-potent art. 
This was worth inquiring into. Phil was not ignorant of the reputation 
which clung to his protector, but to a child commonplaces are so won- 
derful that wonders have a chance of seeming commonplace, and he had 
never been amazed or frightened, or moved in any way, by the island 
chatter which had Tregarthen for its mark. The first notion that 
entered Phil’s mind was that this was some fellow in Arthur’s line of 
business. (Tregarthen, in some doubt as to the relationship the boy 
should bear to him, had ordered that Phil should address him by his 
Christian name.) So throwing down the line he took a seat at the 
table, and being by nature inclined to be thorough in all things, he 
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turned the leaves back until he came to the beginning of the drama, 
and for the first time in his life made acquaintance with poetry. 

There was no doubt or shadow of a doubt in his mind. Everything 
he read there was as real as the solid earth to him. Ariel and Caliban 
were as indisputably true as the propositions of Euclid are to a mathe. 
matician. Prospero struck awe into him. He fell in love with Miranda, 
He shuddered when the wicked nobles laid their plot to kill the King, 
And when the clear and majestic thunders of the poet’s deepest tones 
broke about him— 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve— 
he felt as Job felt when a spirit passed before him in the night, and the 
hair of his flesh stood up. For the lad, without in the least suspecting 
it, had been a poet from his cradle, and he only needed to see the greatest 
of the craft into which he himself was born to fall prostrate before him 
and adore. 

Reading, hitherto the greatest of earthly bores to Phil, became his 
chief delight. Tregarthen’s library was especially rich in poetry and 
drama, and every day Phil plunged headlong into some new stream 
of joy and bathed in it. To rush down to the Sea Gate with a 
smuggled volume, to lay it in the boat and pull out into the open, then 
to ship his sculls and lie down full length, and read, read, read, unti! 
hunger drove him home ; this was his joy. As a matter of course, it 
was not long before he began to write and imitate, and he wept, and 
flushed, and trembled over much degraded fustian of his own making, 
the which he remembered in after years with shame and pleasure, 
Even Tregarthen, absent as he was, and absorbed in his crazy studies, 
began to notice a change in him, and finding him studiously inclined, 
undertook to direct his reading, but soon forgot it, having done no more 
than to direct his pupil’s attention to John Locke and the Reverend Mr. 
Paley, with whom Phil at once declined to hold any commerce whatever, 

The seasons pursued each other, and in due course came round the 
tenth anniversary of Phil’s rescue by Tregarthen. This by tacit consent 
was reckoned as the lad’s seventeenth birthday, and the past of course 
was dim to him. He seemed to have spent all his life on the island, and 
now that he knew of the great world through books, and was beginning 
to be fired by secret ambitions about his own future, he began to long 
for wider spaces and a communion with the world. 

“ Arthur,” he said, sitting opposite to his protector, “ I’m seventeen 
to-day.” 

Tregarthen looked up, absently at first, but with a growing interest 
in his eyes. 


“ Seventeen?” he said, with a wondering accent. “ Stand up, Phil. 


Let me look at you.” 
Phil stood up, tall and slim, brown-faced and brown-handed. Tre- 
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garthen examined him critically. Fine forehead, white as a lady’s; 
sensible eyes of dark grey under well-marked brows ; nose large but 
delicate ; mouth sensitive and firm; chin delicate but decided. Whilst 
the examination which resulted in these observations went on, Phil 
stood at ease with an elbow on the mantelpiece and surveyed the 
surveyor. 

“Seventeen, Phil!” said Tregarthen. His eyes took their cus- 
tomary inward look, and he said, with something of an inward tone, 
“Time flies. Time flies.” 

“ Arthur,” said Phil, “ I want to see the world.” 

“My poor Phil,” said Tregarthen, “if I could advise you, you 
would leave the world unseen. It is a poor show, when you have seen 
it all, Phil—and it will give you many a heartache.” 

“T want to see it for all that,” Phil answered. 

“T have been too much centred in my own pursuits, perhaps,” said 
Tregarthen ; “though they are exigent enough to shut out everything 
else in the world, and can only be fitly followed when they succeed in 
doing that. But I took some duties in hand with you, Phil, and I am 
afraid that I neglected them. What do you know ?” 

“ Nothing,” Phil answered. 

“You have had the run of the library,” said Tregarthen, “and I 
have seen you busy in it for years past.” 

“Oh, books,” said Phil ; “I-know the library pretty well by heart. 
But I know nothing else.” Tregarthen’s look seemed to disconcert him 
here, and he began to walk about the room. “I want to go into the 
world, Arthur, and to mix with men and women.” 

“To catch the butterfly and rub all the paint away?” returned 
Tregarthen. ‘Do you think manly honour a fine thing, Phil? Do you 
think womanly virtue a fine thing? I have seen you at the poets, and 
I have found here and there a scrap of your own verses.” Phil blushed 
like fire. ‘ There is very little honour in the world, Phil : there is very 
little virtue. You will find men and women mean and stupid, and 
cruel and cowardly. You will find that they all pretend to worship 
lofty ideals which they trample under foot. You will find them incre- 
dulous of everything by which they profess to rule their lives, and 
bound body and soul to every baseness they pretend to despise. You 
had better stay with me, Phil; I can put a great purpose in your hands 
if you prove fit for it, perhaps a great power.” 

He checked himself there, and his heart yearned a little, remembering 
that he had been happy before he had learned his bitter lessons, and 
that no man had striven to dash his happiness until the time came. 

‘The proverb is something musty,” he said, after a turn or two 
about the room. “If wilful will to water, wilful must drink, "What 
do you want in the great world, Phil?” 

“The great world itself,” said Phil, with an embarrassed laugh. “I 
want to see it, Arthur. I want Perhaps,” he went on, suddenly 
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cutting down at once to the very core of his thought, “ you were unlucky, 
you know, Arthur, and perhaps I may be luckier.” 

“ Ah, my lad,” said Tregarthen, looking at him with genuine pity 
and affection; “all men think all men mortal but themselves, Your 
golden idols turn out clay? No, no. You waste friendship on a fool, 
or tire hope in following a shadow, or spend the gold of your heart to 
buy the leaden counters of a jade! No, no. Not you. Another man 
may. You can fancy that. But not yourself.” He checked himself 
again, but this time with an almost despairing bitterness. Was it of 
any use to preach the stale moral? None. “Go into the world, lad, if 
you will, if you must, and God grant you find it a better place than it 
was when I knew it.” 

“T’m not leaving you, Arthur,” said the lad, with evident strong feel- 
ing. “ But I must dosomething. I must fit myself for life—mustn’t I 1” 

“ T suppose so, Phil,” answered Tregarthen ; and there the conference 
ended. 

A week later came a letter, a rarity at Tregarthen. The searcher 
after the philosopher’s stone read it, and threw it over the table to Phil. 

“You had better go over to Gorbay,” he said, “and order what you 
ueed. You may start as soon as you are ready. Calhem was my tutor, 
and he is a very good man as men go.” 

Phil read the letter, and found it signed by one Robert Calhem, 
who expressed his willingness to receive Mr. Tregarthen’s “young 
friend,” and do his best for him. Mr. Calhem dated from Golden Square. 

*¢ What am I to do at Mr. Calhem’s, Arthur?” asked Phil. 

“You will find him a very good coach if you care to study,” said 
Tregarthen. “If youdon’t care to study you will find him a reasonable 
Mentor in more important matters than mere book-learning. You had 
better go over to Gorbay.” 

Phil started for Gorbay with anything but his common feeling of elas- 
ticity. Tregarthen’s views of the world might be true after all, and it was 
evident that he was sorry for Phil, and in hisown mind prophesied woes 
for him. But at seventeen such reflections as those with which Tregarthen 
had bothered the lad were not likely to linger long, and in effect he 
made his preparations and started on his townward journey with a heart 
full of hope. 

Town was delightful, Mr. Calhem was passably agreeable, the 
theatres were a source of such wonder and delight as Phil in his brightest 
dreams had never bargained for. Tregarthen had stipulated that he 
should have a week or two of properly regulated freedom, and when 
Phil came to the end of his tether he elected to work, and began in the 
course of two or three months to make amazing progress with the Greek 
and Latin tongues. As time went on this progress began to look phe- 
nomenal, and the youngster translated divers odes and elegiacs with such 
grace and fineness that the coach went round bragging of his pupil, and 
displaying his exercises, sometimes cunningly touched up by his own 
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hand, in such wise that had the young poet seen them he would have 
torn his hair at their heartless accuracy. 

It came to pass that one evening, in a literary drawing-room of the 
fourth class or thereabouts, the host had caught a lion. Somebody 
knew the lion whom the host knew, and the great creature was ensnared 
by proxy. Mr. Calhem was there, and the lion being a poet, the coach 
felt more than commonly tempted to trot out his own poetical prodigy. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Marsh,” he said, edging himself in amongst the 
lion’s admirers, “I have under my care at this moment a young gentle- 
man in whom [I believe you would feel the deepest interest.” 

“Indeed?” said the poet, with an air as of boredom heroically sup- 
pressed. 

“He is not yet eighteen,” proclaimed Mr. Calhem, finding his oppor- 
tunity in the silence of the circle, “and this is his rendering of the 
famous Ode to Pyrrha. Hem.” 

And the tutor plunged with a harsh scholastic tone into a recital of 
the labours of Phil-cum-Calhem. 

“ Remarkable,” said Mr. Marsh, at the close of this performance. 
His glance wandered round the room in a sort of patient entreaty. He 
was looking for the man who had brought him to take him away again 
gracefully. 

“The really remarkable thing is,” pursued Mr. Calhem, “that he 
has had no classical training whatever. He was bred in a perfect Beeotia 
—a little island off the Cornish coast—Tregarthen.” 

“Tregarthen?” The lion was interested on a sudden. 

“Do you know Tregarthen ?” asked Mr. Calhem. 

“T have visited the place,” returned the poet. 

“My old pupil, Tregarthen of Tregarthen” (that sounded well, 
thought the tutor), “saved this young gentleman’s life at the risk of his 
own nearly a dozen years ago. The child was shipwrecked, and he was 
the only one of all the ship’s passengers who was saved. Tregarthen 
adopted him and bred him, and I am happy to believe that he will 
reflect great credit upon my friend.” 

“His verses are very remarkable,” said the poet. “I should be 
pleased to meet the young gentleman.” 

“T am sure, sir,” returned Mr. Calhem with a bow, “that he would 
indeed be proud.” 

The poet walked home that evening after parting from his friend. 

“ Tregarthen ?” he said to himself. “Saved his life at the risk of his 
own. Adopted him. I should like to see the lad. That she should 
rejoin him after all these years and be happy is impossible? She 
worships him yet, and will always. But after all this lapse of years. 
.... Atleast I can see the protégé and find out from him perhaps 
what manner of man Tregarthen really is. A fool’s errand. But I 
came into the world on one no wiser, and I may as well run on this as 
another. I will call to-morrow.” ; 
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B Scribbler’s Apology. 
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I, 


Opposite the little study-window where I sit cobbling at my trade of 
scribbler every morning, a working shoemaker bends all day long at his 
bench over his monotonous task with awl and leather, fitting ready- 
made uppers on his wooden last to measured soles for country customers, 
It is a dreary trade enough in its way, no doubt, for it consists mainly 
of sewing the self-same triangular pieces into the self-same clogged boots, 
week after week and month after month the long year round. Yet it 
must have a certain ethical compensation of its own, I take it; it must 
imply a more or less vague consciousness of something duly performed 
for humanity in return for board and lodging and social protection. That 
shoemaker is not in all probability a very profound moral philosopher ; one 
may venture to doubt even whether he has ever tried at all to justify to 
himself his own existence and his own function in an over-crowded and 
under-fed world ; yet in some half-instinctive and embryonic fashion he 
must feel, I fancy, that he too is fulfilling his special office in the great 
economy of civilised humazity ; that he too does his honest spell of good 
work in return for many and various benefits received. He is no idle guest 
at the banquet of nature, no mere dronish parasite at the table spread for 
us all by the joint exertions of the universal human race—by the Egyptian 
fellah and the Indian coolie, by the Iowa granger and the West Indian 
sugar-planter, by the looms of Manchester and the whirring wheels of 
Birmingham factories. Like all the rest of us, to be sure, he labours 
chiefly for his daily wage ; his first and greatest mainspring of action is 
afforded him by the pressing sense of his own necessities. Still, the 
labour he performs does not benefit himself alone: he must know and 
feel, however implicitly, that he is working for the common weal as well 
as for his own petty personal advantage. It is an undoubted benefit to 
civilised man that he should go dry-shod ; and in those boots that my 
neighbour has made to-day, two human beings may go dry-shod in snow 
or rain or morass for at least a twelvemonth to come. There you see a 
solid, tangible, undeniably useful result of his day’s labour ; something 
that brings him in his daily bread, but that keeps a couple more poor 
brother mortals warm and comfortable for many a day as yet unborn. 
If a supreme censor should ask him now on behalf of humanity to give 
an account of his stewardship for this present twenty-four hours, he 
could produce his two stout pairs of hob-nailed boots and say proudly, 
“ Behold my handicraft.” 
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But if such a censor were suddenly to present himself in this snug 
little study, and, seating himself in the visitors’ chair, were to ask the 
bewildered scribbler at this desk what he on his part had done for man- 
kind in these same twenty-four hours, or, for the matter of that, in all 
his journalistic life, what could the poor abashed scribbler honestly make 
answer? With what face could he say: “I have contributed a column 
of political abuse to my daily paper, and I have written half an un- 
favourable review, for a weekly journal, of a foolish and vulgar sensational 
novel”? How blank and meagre a record that seems of a whole day’s 
work by a man whose education and position ought surely to fit him for 
doing something better on bebalf of humanity than the mere untrained 
and uncultivated shoemaker! Yet, if we look the thing in the face, we 
see at once that the shoemaker can point unhesitatingly to his pair of boots 
—a definite, visible, positive benefit to mankind, to be comprehended 
even by the meanest intelligence; whereas the scribbler can point only 
to a few dubious lines of printed matter, good type arranged in question- 
ably useful order, and probably of very little advantage to any human 
being, past, present, or to come, save only the author who got five 
guineas for the trouble of writing it. And considering what a doubtfully 
honest trade this trade of scribbler really is, I often ask myself the ques- 
tion which the shoemaker has so little need to ask : “‘ Have I, as a unit of 
humanity, any right at all to go on existing? Am I, in fact, earning my 
own livelihood by any proper and justifiable means, or am I a useless 
head in the commonwealth of labour, offending against that prime law 
of economics, human and Divine, that ‘whoso will not work, neither 
shall he eat’?” Let us argue out this question quietly, pro and con, and 
let us see what can be fairly urged about it by a special pleader on either 
side. 

II. 


My young friend Alastor Jones, who is a meritorious and enthusiastic 
minor poet of some rising distinction, would have very little difficulty in 
settling the whole matter offhand for us in a single florid oration. He 
would say that the existence of a literary class in every community was 
a necessity far higher than the necessity for mere earthly boots and mun- 
dane gaiters. Man shall not live by bread alone: in virtue of his very 
humanity, he requires a spiritual food as much as, or even more than, a 
physical subsistence. What is it that raises us above the naked savages 
except the possession of literature, of science, of art, in one word, of culture? 
No one of us would wish to relapse into the condition of the beatified 
oyster ; our consciousness of human superiority is too all-pervading to let 
us wish for any lower lot, however happy in its own way. Nor would we 
care for even the highest material civilisation, if it were nothing more 
than materialistic. A perfectly comfortable Mongolian paradise is no 
paradise for such as you and me. Better fifty years of Europe than a 


cycle of Cathay. Fancy fora moment a glorified and intensified American 
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ideal; a world all made up of infinite turkey and illimitable pumpkin 
pie; a world full of circular saw-mills, and Pullman palace cars, and 
mammoth hotels, and light blue satin, and white-and-gold drawing- 
rooms ; a world wholly given over to raising corn, and sticking pigs, 
and distilling old Bourbon whisky, and making vulgar love through its 
nose to vulgar, overdressed, underbred young women. Its one literature 
would be the editorial screamer; its one excitement, an annual boom, 
and a quadrennial orgy of presidential elections. Picture to yourself 
such a society, without any painters, without any thinkers, without any 
musicians, without any of those rare souls, poets whose thoughts make 
rich the thought of the world! (My friend Alastor, like most other young 
versifiers, has a pleasing sense of the important functions performed by his 
own class.) And then just remember that that is what this earth would 
come to were it not for you and me and our likes, my dear fellow. Could 
anything be more jejune, more monotonous, more utterly lacking in any 
worthy final cause than a whole community of unleavened Philistinism, 
deprived even of the reflected glimmer which it catches now and 
then in stray places from a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Wordsworth, 
or a Shelley? Would you or I care to live in such a world? Would 
any man worthy of being called a man care to live in it? Would 
even the Philistine himself care for it? Does not he himself vaguely 
feel, after his amorphous jelly-fish fashion, that these things which he 
cannot understand or appreciate are yet the very salt and savour of the 
earth? Does he not know in some indefinite way that without them all 
man, who is now a little lower than the angels, would become a little 
lower than the monkeys, a more perfect and consummate type of highly 
developed pighood? If you were to poll the entire mob of six-pound 
householders, or, for the matter of that, take a plébiscite by universal 
suffrage either, asking the people, the blind and battling multitude itself 
—Alastor is always cruelly hard on the proletariate—whether it would 
abolish literature, science, and art by a wave of its hand, don’t you 
think even the many-headed beast in person would thunder “ No!” from 
all its blatant beer-besmirched mouths? I warrant you it would ; for even 
they feel dimly that man is what he is, not in virtue of corn and pork 
and high-pressure steam-engines, but in virtue of his god-like brow and 
his beautiful, wonderful, human arts. 

We are all talking always about progress; but is the progress we 
want merely one of more wheels and more chimneys? What for? To 
find employment for more children who will grow into more men and 
women, to feed more wheels and more chimneys, to provide for more 
mouths again in the next generation. Are we to solve our Malthusian 
problem by a mere universal extension of grain cultivation over endless 
prairies, where we can raise still more corn, to feed still more pigs, to be 
ultimately converted into still more corn-growing humanity, which may 
reproduce its own bucolic kind ad infinitum? If the world feeds us poets 
and thinkers, we give back to the world more than it can ever give us. 
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Any man (with a pair of arms) can drive a plough or cure bacon ; but 
not every man can write things which make the world better and greater 
throughout all time and all eternity. Let us have shoemakers and pig- 
stickers if you will; but, whether or no, let us at least have a Homer, 
a Virgil, a Plato, a Newton, a Mozart, a Phidias, and a Raffael, 


III, 


Now, this is all very well on Alastor’s part, who, I believe, really 
thinks himself a great poet in posse. If you are quite convinced that 
your thought will positively add something valuable to the thought of 
the world, that you can say or do aught which will live after you to 
make future ages wiser or nobler, then I fully agree that you may eat 
your bread boldly at the table of humanity without any humiliating 
sense of unworthy or pauper-like dependence. After your kind you are 
labouring for your meat, and a high and enviable kind it most un- 
doubtedly is. A Shakespeare whose imaginings gladden and ennoble the 
stray hours of millions ina hundred generations, a Beethoven whose 
notes ring for ever through our listening ears, a Darwin whose patient 
toil turns all the thought of the world into a fresh and fruitful channel— 
these men surely deserve better of humanity than the mere ignoble clod, 
too often purely coarse and selfish, who turns a virgin sod on some 
western prairie into desolate stretches of unfenced and unlovely corn- 
field. Even the lesser workers in the same arts or sciences, the men 
who turn out dainty little nothings in verse perfect of its kind, the men 
who paint us little sketches that beautify our meagre middle-class rooms, 
the men who slowly frame the raw bricks of natural knowledge from 
which a Newton, a Cuvier, or a Spencer, builds up at last a stately and 
harmonious fane—even these, too, deserve to eat their bread in the 
proud consciousness of independence, as labourers richly worthy of their 
hire. Unless we are content to abdicate all our prerogatives as civilised 
men, to sink down into mere animal machines, fruges consumere nati, we 
must grant that such work as this has its uses, and those of the very 
highest. If there be anything on this earth worth living for (a moot 
point which I am far from wishing dogmatically to settle), that thing is 
surely culture in its fullest and broadest sense. It is that that differ- 
entiates man as man from the helpless struggling herd of lower creatures. 

Yes, all this is very well for Alastor Jones ; but it does not touch the 
ethical status of the mere hired scribbler and common journalist in any 
way. And even within that narrower circle, I wish still further to 
define and circumscribe. For I don’t doubt that the newspaper in the 
abstract is a beneficial and a useful institution. It is true that, in the 
concrete, it has many defects, inseparable, I suppose, from all the best 
works of poor fallen human nature ; especially does it tend to diffuse a 
wide and general familiarity with the very worst and most slipshod 
literary style, and to reduce the Queen’s English toa common dead level 
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of vulgar inaccuracy. Still, it is clearly necessary for people in a 
civilised country to be fully informed of what is actually going on about 
them ; to be acquainted with the latest news from Egypt, with the last 
change of political balance in the minor chieftainships of Zululand, with 
the minutest details of the recent shocking murder in the Borough Road. 
Hence I will freely allow that the printers, the reporters, the editors, 
and possibly even the leader-writers (though here I am certainly stretch- 
ing a point lest I condemn any man too hastily) have a fair right to 
existence in a civilised commonwealth, side by side with the butchers, 
the bakers, and the candlestick makers. Perhaps (who knows’) in the 
wise dispensations of Providence there may be a final cause for the special 
correspondent in person. In the beautiful interaction of the social 
economy he too may fulfil some useful though unsuspected function, 
But the sort of scribblers I have specially in my eye at the present 
moment are those whom I am wont to call, in my own private dialect, 
the tootlers; that is to say, the good folk who write a tootle about 
nothing in particular for the mere gratification of idle people. Some- 
times the tootle takes the form of a third leader—that wonderful social 
leader in all the daily papers, which begins with a fresh squabble in the 
St. Pancras Vestry, goes on to consider the history of vestries in general 
from the days of the Stone Age onward, alludes playfully to our Aryan 
ancestors, digresses into the constitution of the Athenian demes, dis- 
courses casually of Roman municipia, is learned on the subject of early 
French communes, and ends abruptly with an amusing anecdote of 
Gustave Courbet. Sometimes the tootle becomes a middle in a weekly 
paper, sometimes it assumes the guise of an amusing review, sometimes it 
presents itself to the candid reader as the present article. But whatever 
it may be, it always tootles merely ; it contains nothing on earth really 
calculated to do any kind of solid good or impart any kind of serious 
information to any human being whatsoever, Now, the vast mass of 
our current literature consists entirely of such tootles ; and the question 
naturally arises, Has the tootler any sufficient excuse to give for his 
persistent daily appearance in answer to the clanging dinner-bell of 
collective humanity ? 

To this question I fear I must return a far more lowly and commer- 
cial answer than Alastor Jones’s. The tootler can only reply that 
he fulfils a want. A demand exists, and he is himself the correlative 
supply. People are ready to buy his wares, and he sells his wares to 
them accordingly. Perhaps he may turn out better wares—sometimes 
yes, sometimes no—but in any case he must turn out simply and solely 
what suits his market, After all, the phalansteries are not yet organised ; 
the millennium has not yet begun ; and the world in its present condition 
is mainly governed by the base, cold, hard, vulgar laws of supply and 
demand. The daily papers and the weekly papers want a certain definite 
article, and the tootler produces it for them at a fixed rate. He takes 
his guineas for work performed, and he seems therefore about as honest 
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a man as the mason or the carpenter who builds for hire. His work 
may be shoddy—most likely is shoddy nowadays ; but it is the thing he 
is paid to do, and do it he must. The man who pays him wants just 
such stuff; not merely the simple middleman or intermediary whom we 
call the publisher or proprietor, but the real ultimate hirer, the consumer 
who takes a delight in the perusal of tootling. In this present worka- 
day world of political economy and competing markets, the career open 
to talent is just the best career we can each carve out for our individual 
selves. We of the proletariate cannot be pickers and choosers: it is all 
very well for the rich man in his gilded saloons (he doesn’t gild them 
now, since the zsthetic revolution—but no matter), it isall very well for 
the rich man to say, I will write a great epic poem; or, I will produce 
an epoch-making philosophical work ; or, I will devote ten years of my 
life to historical researches into the reign of King Burgred of Mercia : 
he has got his way made clear before him, and he can do as he likes in 
this as in other matters. But the poor man (and the mass of littérateurs 
have always been poor, from the days of Grub Street onward) must 
take the first work that turns up to his hand: and if Heaven ordains 
that he should become a special correspondent, he must e’en pocket his 
pride and endeavour to do his duty in that station of life to which it has 


pleased political economy to call him. | 


IV. 


Yet this, to say the truth, isa very shallow kind of moral philosophy 
indeed. Would such an excuse as that serve my purpose, I should like 
to know, if some sea-green, incorruptible readjuster were suddenly to 
begin lopping off the useless branches from the social organism here in 
England? For ours, after all, is a serious world of struggling, hungry 
mortals, governed by natural selection and survival of the fittest—in 
other words, by ever-pressing famine which picks out,on the whole the 
weakest and least successful members with the unerring sagacity of blind 
mechanical law. If such a community, composed mainly of real workers 
and producers, of men and women who raise the bread and weave the 
garments that feed and clothe me, were seriously and solemnly to ask 
me what I had ever done for them and theirs that I should not be hewn 
down and cast into the fire like the barren fig-tree, could I really give 
them any solid and satisfactory excuse for my continued existence? I 
fear not. The classes for whom I purvey entertaining leaders, or leaders 
meant to be entertaining, are not theirs: they are the classes with whom 
theirs have little or nothing at allin common. ‘Tootling is of small use 
to the cobblers of Northampton, or to the saw-grinders of Sheffield ; it 
is the idle people of the world who pay me my penny for my day’s labour. 
Probably there are few minor journalists who do not sometimes pause 
to think with shame and grief that they are ministering only to the 
pettiest: amusement of a useless crowd; that they are pandering to the 
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more or less unwholesome tastes of a set with whom they can have per- 

sonally but very little literary sympathy. This, I take it, is the worst 
and darkest count in the whole indictment against professional scribblers 
—that they are scribbling not for the advancement of the world as a 
whole, not for the enlightenment of the struggling masses, not even for 
the mere innocent amusement of the people who feed and clothe them, 

but simply and solely for the gratification of a class who have probably 

no reason whatsoever to exist, and whom the sea-green incorruptible, if 
ever he comes, will educate out of existence with all convenient expedition. 

But this, you say, is rank socialism and ‘nihilism of the most cut- 

throat sort. This is the talk of sheer Parisian communards and 
pétroleuses over their drop of absinthe in a Belleville cabaret. Oh, no; 
I hope not. My own ethics are far too dubitative and fluctuating 

to make me willingly cut any other man’s throat for any supposed 
shortcoming in his performance of his social duties. I don’t mean by 
these apparently harsh words to taboo utterly all the ladies and gentle- 
men upon earth; I only want to make my own calling and election 
quite sure. I can readily understand that there is many a wealthy man 
in England who lives in a great house and keeps a great retinue, and 
whom mere unthinking nihilism would at once condemn as a double- 
dyed aristocrat, but who nevertheless has really done nearly as much for 
the cause of humanity as Messrs. Delescluze, Rochefort, and O’Donovan 
Rossa. I don’t for a moment deny that many a member of the richer 
classes in all countries, if asked to render an account of his steward- 
ship, could point to great works of benevolence, of social organisation, of 
industrial improvement, of agricultural progress, of education, of litera- 
ture, of science, of art. Such people could pass their examination 
before the delegates of humanity in the first class with honours. I have 
no doubt, too, that there are many other humbler persons of the same 
rank who could show good work done in other ways, political, social, or 
domestic, which would at least enable them to scrape through decently 
for a pass degree. But I don’t suppose, on the other hand, that any- 
body will deny the existence of many thousands of utterly idle and 
useless people in our midst, who have never done anything, and never 
will do anything, save eat, drink, and enjoy themselves in wholly selfish 
ways their whole life long. Now, I don’t say that suck people ought to 
be lopped off forcibly from the body politic: far be it from me, who am 
an individualist of the utterest school, and firmly believe in the divine 
right of everybody to be left alone in his own devices, so to coerce the 
acts and consciences of other people, Let the wheat and the tares grow 
together till the harvest. But the important point for each one of us is 
to make sure under which category he himself properly falls. It is one 
thing to say you do not interfere with a certain set of exoteric persons ; 
another thing to say you will be one of them yourself. We are all for 
tolerating Muggletonians and Fifth Monarchy Men, but we don’t all 
wish immediately to join those eccentric sects, or to march up and down 
the streets with banners flying as full privates in the Salvation Army. 
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I take it for granted, therefore, without being at all of a sanguinary 
or revolutionary disposition, that there are at this moment in England a 
vast number of people who cannot satisfactorily defend their own pre- 
sence on earth in any way; and who, if only they had attained to an 
ethical standpoint at all, would either go their way and do otherwise, 
or else would cut their own throats for incorrigible vagabonds upon the 
spot. Itakeit for granted also that it is the obvious duty of every right- 
minded man to avoid being one of these, and, as far as practicably possible, 
to avoid making his living by pandering to their useless tastes and selfish 
amusements. The only remaining question is this—Can the scribbler 
be considered as sinning against light if he deliberately goes on scribbling 
for the classes in point, after he has once clearly arrived at this funda- 
mental ethical judgment ? 


Vv. 


When one begins to apply the rule, it becomes obvious, I think, that 
it cuts quite too widely for practical guidance. For after all, in the 
world as now constituted, with the majority of the wealth concentrated 
in the hands of useless, idle, and selfish people (which, in fact, we all 
admit in our soberer moments), it is difficult to see what else the 
proletariate can do but just silently perform the tasks which wealth 
demands of it. Consider, for example, that it is not merely the scribblers 
who are included in this condemnation, but whole thousands and 
millions of labouring men who spend their lives in making expensive 
articles of useless luxury for the very wealthy. Indeed it is but a 
relatively small portion of the world’s population that is employed in 
providing or distributing really useful things—bread, meat, clothing, 
science, poetry. The remainder are chiefly occupied in turning out 
mother-of-pearl card-cases, malachite boxes, ivory-handled brushes, 
crests and monograms, or papier-maché monstrosities; in preserving 
game, breeding bull-dogs, manufacturing lawn tennis bats, or dressing 
young ladies’ hair; in growing champagne, hunting sealskins, diving 
for pearls, grubbing for diamonds, shooting humming-birds, or pulling 
out ostrich-feathers all the world over. If we go into a big house, 
inhabited by one of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s greater barbarians, we see 
nothing around us on every side but infinite products of wasted 
and misdirected human labour, for the most part not even beautiful, 
but owing their whole value and whatever paltry interest they 
may happen to possess to the amount of time and pains that has 
been unhappily expended on procuring them. The objects are mostly of 
what we call precious materials; that is to say, materials for the 
obtaining of which many individual men have backed their luck against 
the paucity of the supply, and have wasted their days in an ineffectual 
search, only one out of a hundred ever getting a fair return for his time 
and labour—as in diamond mining. The whole place reeks of gold, 
silver, ivory, jade, agate, onyx, porphyry, and tortoise-shell; it slides 
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and glistens with polished granite, marble, and lacquer; it dazzles us 
with mosaic, buhl, velvet, Russia leather, porcelain, bronze, and ormolu, 
If we take a turn round one of our great manufacturing towns, we find 
it wholly given over to the making of little electro-plate shrines for the 
goddess of fashion, to the manufacture of jewellery, bloom of Ninon, 
opera glasses, artificial flowers, photographic albums, or blue satin 
coverings for chairs with gilt legs and plaster mouldings. If we drop 
down casually on any distant colony or dependency, we find black men 
and brown men shooting birds of paradise, hunting for rubies, extracting 
elephant tusks, growing dyes, cutting down mahogany, or fishing coral, 
all for the supply of the greedy, lazy, grasping, tribute-exacting European 
market. I don’t say all these trades are necessarily bad in themselves, 
but I do say they are not a whit better than the trade of a scribbler 
who writes social leaders for the daily press. 

And what shall we say, now, as to the social ethics of these various 
occupations? Are they all to be condemned in a single sweeping and 
unswerving condemnation? Not quite, I think. There is an obvious 
distinction to be drawn between them. It is quite unlawful, as it seems 
to me, to belong to a trade which inflicts deliberate and wanton cruelty 
for the gratification of coarse and vulgar tastes. It is quite unlawful to 
bake tortoises alive, in order to make their shells the proper colour; to 
dig tusks out of the jaws of a still living elephant ; to slaughter mother 
seals by the thousand, leaving their babies to starve to death, crying 
piteously, with their almost human cry, upon the ice; to scale red 
mullet alive, for the sake of reddening them; to cram unhappy geese 
for pdté de foie gras; to massacre humming-birds and sun-birds for 
fashionable hats ; to perform the thousand and one hideous vivisections 
which no society has yet been instituted to suppress, and which law itself 
expressly permits at the present moment, provided only they are not done 
for a scientific purpose. It is also obviously wrong, as it seems to me, to 
make use of any product so obtained, when once we know the way in 
which it has been produced: to eat Strasburg pies, to wear ostrich- 
feathers in a bonnet, to buy sealskin jackets, or bronze beetle necklets. 
I may be mistaken, but I fancy there must be a fibre wrong somewhere | 
in the lovely women who still knowingly countenance all these unspeak- 
able atrocities for fashion’s sake. I always wish they could be made to. 
realise the wrongfulness of their conduct by once being compelled to 
assist at the processes which have gone to make up their muffs and their 
bonnets. And, in the same way, I also hold that it is a low and a dirty 
trade for any man to purvey distinctly bad and degrading literature— 
literature calculated to make the world something wickeder and worse 
than it actually is, literature like some of the repulsive novels which we 
have seen more than once befouling the shelves of our libraries during 
the last few years. 

But apart from such actively wrongful trades as these, about which 
it seems to me there can be no ethical hesitation at all, I don’t know 
that even the most rigid moralist can well object, at the present time, to 
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the mere pursuance of a useless profession by needy members of the 
working classes. The condemnation would be a condemnation of cir- 
cumstances, not of dispositions. It is a mere toss-up, at the present 
day, that makes Eliza Ann into the maid-of-all-work in an honest 
farming family, and Euphemia Amelia into the lady’s maid of a baronet’s 
daughter ; it is a mere toss-up that makes Bill take to the plough, and 
turns Tom into the squire’s gamekeeper ; it is a mere toss-up that sends 
Bob into a cotton factory, and puts Jim into the cigar-case making. The 
proletariate itself feels no distinction in this matter : its moral sense is 
still many thousand miles away from the casuistry that would distinguish 
between such nice shades of rightfulness and wrongfulness as these. Our 
labourers all do what work they are paid for; and they think no harm, 
in their honest, uninquiring way, of their trade being, in ultimate 
analysis, a purely otiose one. 

Nor, indeed, is it easy even for the casuist (and I confess to a turn 
that way myself) to draw delicate lines in such a very complex society 
as our modern English world. For example, it is obvious that a pow- 
dered footman is a purely useless and not even ornamental object of 
virtu; but it is not so clear whether a doctor’s coachman is not sub- 
serving a useful function ; and it would be difficult indeed to decide as to 
the exact value of London cabmen, from those who wait with growlers 
at the railway stations to those who drive night hansoms about the 
Strand and the theatres. Again, what shall we say concerning the 
vast army of retail distributors? What is the precise point at which a 
stationer’s merges into a fancy shop, or at which crockery passes from 
the useful into the useless stage? All these things are hopeless problems 
in ultimate practical ethics, and they drive the despairing moralist to 
conclude that while things remain as they now are each member of the 
proletariate must be content to make and sell, without question, such 
goods as are demanded of him by the superior classes. Like the early 
Christians, we must eat all meat that is set before us, asking no questions 
for conscience’ sake, lest the answer should convince us that it is really 
meat offered to idols. Any attempt to do otherwise, to stick out for a 
purist creed of strict utilitarianism, to refuse all work unless we feel sure 
it honestly adds to the sum of really-earned human happiness, would be 
simply quixotic, and would necessarily lead to prompt self-effacement by 
the easy machinery of sheer starvation. 

That, I take it, is the one poor, weak, temporising justification of the 
professional scribbler. I am an abuse, no doubt, and I know it; a mere 
useless excrescence on the face of society ; but then there are so many 
abuses and so many excrescences that a single onc more or less makes 
practically very little difference either way. The scribbler, too, is a 
member of the proletariate—a true working man—and for the most part 
& journeyman labourer. Like his fellows, he cannot pick and choose ; 
he must take the work that the world imposes upon him. As a rule, he 
does not adopt his useless trade of malice prepense; he drifts into it 
unawares by mere stress of wind and weather, much as other labourers 
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drift into other disreputable or laborious occupations. He has no time, 
when he first takes it up, to debate about its moral status ; he hears the 
ery of a child in the background, “ whose crying is a ery for gold,” and 
he writes for his life, just as he would dig canals or build a rich man’s 
house, if he had the cunning. It is only later on, when increasing work 
paradoxically gives him leisure for indulging in the luxury of a con- 
science, that he finds time for ethical considerations. Then he sees the 
moral condemnation staring him in the face, and can only take refuge 
in the lame excuse—the last resort of vulgar dishonesty—that he is, 
after all, no worse than his neighbours. 


VI. 


And can the scribbler really urge no more than that on his own 
behalf? Is his best justification for his own existence merely the fact 
that he forms one of a large useless class, so large and so intricately 
intermixed with others that there is no hope of successfully weeding 
them out? Must he, and those (to him) far more important persons 
who are dependent upon him, go down quick into the pit as useless 
members {—must they be hewn down and thrown into Tophet alive, lest 
they cumber the ground that might else be supporting a fruitful crop of 
shoemakers and ploughmen? There are just two little excuses where- 
with he may try to justify his being—two considerations which may 
possibly save him from the final limbo of empty windbags and do-nothing 
eatalls. They are these. 

First of all, I will admit that I have all through been pretending to 
too much austerity—to far more austerity than is really in me. I am 
not, in fact, so great an ascetic as I have made myself out ‘to be. A 
world so terribly in earnest that it could never smile would be a 
world unendurable by human beings. On the one hand, it seems a 
horribly cruel thought that we should devote one acre of ground to 
any purpose of mere diversion while there are thousands starving for 
want of bread in our very midst. Why was not this’playfield planted 
with corn and given to the poor? asks the ever-present politico-socialistic 
Judas within us. But on the other hand, just fancy a world which was 
all so strictly and materialistically utilitarian that it gave itself wholly 
over to growing bread and pork, making necessary clothing, quarrying 
coal, and catching codfish. What to us would be the worth of such a 
world at all at all? If we are human we must have arts and pleasures, 
The merest savage makes a stone axe for himself, and then a tiny dolly 
axe for his baby-boy. He has his dances and his corrobborees :, he paints 
his bright-hued pictures, and carves his rude bas-reliefstin jleisure 
moments. Even in the pre-glacial age, we find him scratching figures 
of mammoths on bits of their own ivory, or drilling bears’. teeth to 
make a savage necklet for his dusky squaw. All these feelings have 
become so ingrained in the very fibre of our natures that we should not 
be human now if we were born without them. An ants’ nest is a perfect 
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model of a purely utilitarian phalanstery: in it, all the exertions of 
every member are devoted solely to the construction and maintenance of 
the rest, to the collection of food, the care of pupx, the warding off of 
enemies, the keeping of aphides and other useful flocks and herds. 
There is no formican literature, no formican fine art, no formican 
science. But man is not an ant: he cannot live by bread alone, and 
his life must be filled up with many small amusements and distractions, 
petty enough in themselves, yet absolutely necessary for his well-being. 
Suppose we were to occupy every field on earth with our corn and our 
turnips ; suppose we were to sacrifice all the beautiful wild beasts, all 
the graceful wild flowers, all the tangled thickets and copses ; suppose 
we were to make all our waterfalls drive grist-mills, and to blast away 
all our rapids for the sake of improved navigation ; suppose we were to 
people every acre as thick as it could stand with human beings, each 
just sufficiently clad and fed and housed and lighted—what sort of world 
should we have made it into in the end? What a joyless, purposeless, 
truly bestial existence it would be after all !—as bestial as that of the 
cow in the meadow, chewing the cud leisurely, and thinking placidly of 
nothing at all in heaven above or earth below or the waters that are 
under the earth. 

To you, no doubt, this all seems so perfectly self-evident that you 
wonder any man should seriously take the trouble to write it down in 
black and white. But it has not always seemed self-evident to many of 
us, and does not even now seem self-evident to the average social 
democrat among the working men. It is only with some effort that the 
awakened scribbler, endeavouring to justify himself to himself, to strike 
a treaty of peace with his own conscience, arrives at the conclusion that 
even he, as a wheel among wheels in a great social mechanism, fulfils 
aremotely useful purpose. What he writes affords amusement for a 
passing moment to a few people, most of whom indeed may themselves 
be useless, but some of whom may belong to the useful classes, I con- 
fess it was with a glow of pleasure that once in a third-class carriage 1 
saw a workman in his muddy clothes reading one of the papers to which 
I contribute ; and when I asked him why he bought it, received the 
answer, “ Because I always read the articles about so-and-so,” those being, 
in fact, the very series that I am engaged upon. And whether the 
actual distribution of the product is at present good or bad, at least the 
product itself is well-meant: just as it is well that there should be 
paintings and statues and architectural works, even if many of them are 
still too much monopolised by special classes. The things themselves 
are there, and they are working up slowly (let us hope) toward a better 
future. 

And that brings me at last to my second and final point. Though I 
am not a poet, like Alastor Jones, there is a stanza of Shelley’s which 
often suggests to me a certain grain of moral comfort when this sort of 
ethical dyspepsia oppresses my professional conscience in spare moments. 
Everybody knows the lines by heart—they come from the “ Skylark ”— 
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Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 


Now, a journalist is not a poet, and Heaven knows he is far enough 
from being lost in a haze of thought; yet I sometimes think that even 
he, in his humble capacity of populariser and suggester, may help to do 
something like what that last line so exquisitely shadows forth as the 
poet’s function. There is one species of literature which everybody reads— 
the daily paper; and it is better that they should there get honest 
thought, however inartistically expressed, than dishonest buncombe; 
better that they should get a little sprinkling of some useful knowledge 
than mere appeals to their worst feelings; better that they should be 
pointed onward than pointed backward ; better that they should read such 
stuff as a decent third leader than that they should be wholly delivered over 
to endless and aimless political acrimonies. If a man is driven by fate into 
the position of a scribbler, he may at least elect which kind of scribbler he 
willbe, There are scribblers of whom one may fairly say that they take no 
heed at all of right or wrong ; they produce just such articles as will please 
their audience, irrespective of ulterior tendency. But a scribbler may 
say to himself, in the rare intervals for thinking afforded him by his 
trade: “I will at least in this my dubiously useful calling endeavour to 
abstain from doing any active and positive harm. Since the public will 
have journalism, and I am chosen by destiny as one of the instruments 
for supplying them with that doubtful article, I will make my work as 
little hurtful and as much helpful as I possibly can. I will give the 
people of my best, suchas it is ; I will never print anything which will aid 
in keeping back humanity on its old, half-brutal track. Where possible 
and when possible, so far as the medium permits, I will teach whatever 
little I know, and I will preach whatever best I feel. It cannot do 
much good, but it will not do any harm; and it may perhaps fall in 
with other influences to help on slowly toward the upward path. After 
all, what one individual can effect is always but little, and less in pro- 
portion to his personal obscurity. If he works decently well as a cog- 
wheel fitting in with surrounding cogs, he has done the most that can be 
reasonably expected of him.” And perhaps, to end the whole question, 
w seribbler who acts as far as possible up to these principles is on 
the whole, in existing circumstances, as a member of a confessedly im- 
perfect and ill-organised society, earning his livelihood, not indeed, like 
the shoemaker, with a clear consciousness of social worth, but in a rela- 
tively harmless and unblameworthy fashion. With that negative sort 
of self-approval, it seems to me, he must be content to plod his way in 
the humble hope that at the end he may escape utter condemnation at 
the hands of collective labouring humanity, 
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My Daughter-in-Laww. 


—_—<S— 


I ap, as widow, undertaken, till my son was of age, the management 
of his property, consisting of a large estate on the Continent. Things 
are managed quite otherwise in the part of Europe where my little sketch 
is laid than elsewhere. The “ Herrschaft,” owner or representative of 
the owner, delegates his or her authority to a “ Schaffner,” a sort of bailiff, 
who has complete command over the men, and to a “ Schaffnerin” who 
holds the same authority over the maids. Men and maidsall live in the 
castle, and day-labourers are only taken when there is a press of work. 
The usual work, as well as attending to the horses, cattle, &c., is done by 
servants hired from year to year, and living in the house; we had up- 
wards of twenty. I, as mistress, scarcely ventured to interfere with 
either of the important personages I have mentioned, as they needed all 
the prestige that could be given them, to keep order among the often re- 
fractory and always rude farm servants. It happened, just at the time I 
am describing, that one of the maids was of rather a better class, she being 
the orphan child of a peasant proprietor, who had been sent to my house 
to learn farm-work. The girl had struck me once or twice by her graceful 
figure, carrying her milk-pail poised upon her head; and as she saluted me 
in passing with the usual “TI kiss your hands, gracious lady,” in a sweet low 
voice, I thought she looked like a spell-bound princess, only waiting for 
the proper moment to step out of her shabby garments and glitter in silk 
and satin ; once, too, in passing I had heard a splendid contralto voice 
singing an old song in the stable, and set to words which were fitter for 
the music than the indecent lines which are usually joined to the old 
songs of our part of the world. As I waited listening, my enchanted 
princess came out of the stable with her milk-pail on her head, still 
singing, “ Ach ja, du bist mein Stern, aber, ach! so fern.” On seeing me 
she stopped, blushing rosy red, and even forgot her manners, and was 
hurrying past without greeting. ‘ Where did you get those pretty verses, 
my child?” said I; but seeing her too much confused to answer, I let 
her go and thought no more about it. 

One evening I had taken my knitting and sauntered out looking at 
the fruit trees, and as I candidly confess reckoning about how much cider 
they would produce, and whether there would still be a chance of selling 
some fruit, when happening to raise my eyes a little higher than the 
apples, I saw indications of a splendid sunset. I hastened up the little 
steep path to the press-house at the top of the vineyard, and mounting the 
narrow staircase on to the wooden balcony constructed after the model 
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of a Swiss house, was soon absorbed in the wonder and admiration called 
forth by the sublime spectacle. 

As the colours were fading in the sky I turned to descend the stairs 
again, when I saw my fairy maiden standing with her back to me go 
evidently waiting, that I involuntarily stopped and said to myself, “ Now 
then I shall see who wrote those pretty verses.” I could not easily be 
seen by anyone approaching the little press-house, as the balcony was 
nearly covered on that side by a large overhanging pear-tree. I had 
hardly waited a minute when I saw, before even the girl did, a youth 
coming up from the contrary side to the one I had come by, and with 
open arms advancing to the unconscious girl. He was the son of an im- 
poverished nobleman in the neighbourhood, and of whom, though very 
young, the neighbours spoke but ill; my heart sank within me at the 

* thought that this graceless youth had found favour in my pretty maiden’s 
eyes, but I was soon undeceived ; as soon as he advanced near enough 
to startle her she sprang back as from a reptile and called out, “ Hands 
off, sir! You know I won't listen to you!” He did not seem inclined 
to take the warning, and I was considering whether I should interfere, 
but I thought as I saw the two together that the lass was a “ likely lass 
enough,” and quite able to hold her own with such an antagonist, when 
suddenly the scene was changed by the approach of a third combatant, 
It was my son, then at home for the holidays, a youth of eighteen ; he 
appeared not to share my views regarding the contest, but laying hold 
of the young baron by his collar twisted him round and round, and 

.then sent him at double-quick pace down the hill. Oh, how handsome 
he looked, my son! his grey eyes as black as night with anger and in- 
dignation, and how proud of him I felt; but, alas! only for one short 
moment. The next the anger had gone out of his eyes, and they were 
shining with another light, more beautiful, perhaps, but oh! for me how 
much sadder! He, it was evident, was the one waited for, he was the 
writer of the verses, he was the star of my poor maiden’s dream. What 
should Ido? Alas! insuch a case what could Ido? I slowly went down 
the steep stairs, but so engrossed were they with themselves, that I was close 
to them before they noticed me. He had his arms round her, pressing 
her fondly to him, and in spite of myself I noticed with approbation that 
he did not guiltily start away when he saw me. 

“ My child,” I said to the girl as gently as I could, for, you see, she 
was so young, “ you must know it is not fit to behave in this manner ; 
and, Erwin, have respect enough for my presence to loose your hold of 
the girl.” 

Then they parted, but we all stood uncomfortably conscious that 
something further must happen. 

“My dear, you had better go home; I cannot allow you to stay here 
knowing what I now know !” 

‘ Mother,” said my son, breaking silence for the first time ; “ take care 
what you say to my future wife.” 
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His future wife! And were my dreams to end thus? But it was too 
absurd, he a boy of eighteen, and she the maid who milked the cows! So 
I resumed, addressing her, ‘‘ Do you hear, my dear? you must go away 
and at once.” 

“Oh, madam, forgive me,” said the poor girl; “but what shall I 
do, and where shall I go?” 

“Cannot you go home?” I said, forgetting for the moment that she 
was an orphan and had no home. 

“T have no home,” she said, with tears running down her cheeks; 
“father and mother are both dead, and I never had any brothers or 
sisters.” 

“Well, my dear,” I said, still more gently than before ; “ you must 
have a guardian then ; can you not go to him?” 

“Yes,” she said, “ but Pe 

“But what?” I repeated a little impatiently, for 1 wanted to make 
an end of the scene. 

“ He is afraid for Mark,” at last stammered forth the poor girl. 

“Qh,” said I somewhat bitterly, “ he has a son too, has he?” 

But she looked up so imploringly and so sadly that I could not give 
any further vent to my bitterness, the more as I could barely keep my 
son from mixing in the controversy, which would certainly have only 
made things worse. He had held the girl by the hand all this time, and 
now and then whispered a word of tenderness. It was a scene too 
ridiculous to be touching, but too serious to be laughed at. 

At last I said, “ Well, you must go to your guardian ” (a peasant in the 
neighbourhood) “for to-night, and I will come to-morrow and arrange 
something with him and you for the future.” 

“Yes, madam,” she said, with a little curtsey and a quiver of her 





_ pretty mouth; but still my son did not loose her hand, and waiting a 


moment I turned away that he might at any rate have the satisfaction 
of being unobserved, and said, “ Erwin, you must let her go, so bid her 
good-bye.” In less than a minute their adieux had been said, and turning 
again, we both, I and my son, watched her flitting down the hill in the 
blue light of the summer twilight till she was lost to our sight. 

When she had quite disappeared I, turned to my son, not altogether 
quite clear what was best to say or do ; he began first, with flaming eyes 
and in a deep voice still moved by emotion. ‘ Well, mother, are you 
now satisfied? Shall you like it better that your son’s future wife should 
be tossed about from one place to another till I am old enough to claim 
her?” 

“But, Erwin, how can you talk” (“such nonsense,” I was on the 
point of saying, but a look in his face altered the phrase to) “ about 
marrying when you are only eighteen, and you will not be of age till you 
are twenty-four? You and she will have time to change your minds 
twenty times in those six years, and I do not doubt you will do so; at 
any rate, if she were to be your future wife, as you call her, twenty times 
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over, she must go away now, as well for her own sake as for yours.” Ag 
I said this an involuntary smile passed over my face, for I felt so sure 
that, as I said, time would bring the desired change of thoughts, that I. 
began to see the thing only on its ridiculous side. Perhaps my son dis. 
covered this, for instead of answering me as he had evidently intended, 
he quietly walked down the hill at my side, and from that moment, for 
years, the pretty milk-mai ’en was never mentioned between us, 

I went the next morning, as I had promised, to the house of her 
guardian, but she had already taken her departure. He did not seem 
very willing to talk about her; I fancy his conscience was not at ease, 
for I heard it said afterwards that he had allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by the girl to give her the savings-bank book where her money, 
some hundred florins, was written down, and by means of which she 
could get the money into her own possession, She had persuaded him 
that she could not, and would not, stay in the country and do country 
work, but she would go to the next considerable town, and in some way 
contrive to go to school and learn to be something better than a peasant’s 
wife. I made some inquiry about her, but after a while pretty much 
forgot her: only now and then, when I was watching the sunset from 
the little press-house, I thought of the scene that I had witnessed there, 
and wondered whether my son now thought as little about it as I did. 

Years passed on; my son studied well, in some things wonderfully 
so, He grew in strength and stature, and: delighted in nothing so 
much as when he could make some neck-breaking excursions among 
the mountains. 

In due time he took his degree at the University ; served his year as 
volunteer ; and at last attained his majority, which with us is at the 
age of twenty-four, when there were the usual rejoicings and banquetings, 
and I formally resigned into his hands the management of his property. 
The day after the guests were gone and the business was concluded, he 
came into my little morning-room, and sitting down in his favourite 
chair, stretched himself almost across the little room from side to side, 
and said, ‘‘ Well, Mi Mo” (a nickname he used to call me when a child, 
but long disused, and I started at his again taking it up), “aren’t you 
glad it’s all over? I am, I know. Don’t you think we deserve a 
reward? Wouidn’t it be nice to make a tour through the hills, and take 
some fashionable watering-place—say Baden—on our return?” I was 
rather surprised at this proposal, for my son had always expressed a 
decided dislike to watering-places ; but what pleased him would certainly, 
I thought, please me, so our plans were soon made, and as soon put into 
execution. 

We travelled leisurely, enjoying ourselves much, I stayed at the 
bottom of the hills while my son tried unknown and hazardous short 
cuts to the summits, and my peace of mind was often sadly disturbed 
when he was delayed in his ascents or descents, and did not reach me 
at the time proposed, but the anxiety was always happily thrown away, 
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and my son came back safe and sound, his memory ever enriched by the 
experiences of each expedition. At one time he would describe how, at 


- night, after the sun had gone down, and they were bivouacking under 


a rock, or had taken possession of a hut built by hospitable explorers for 
such purposes, after a time he saw the blue shadow of the earth itself 
thrown up in a half-circle upon the highest tops of the mountains, or, if 
a slight haze were in the air, projected upon that; and amid the intense 
stillness of the regions of ice and snow came the feeling of the insig- 
nificance of the individual, but of the mighty march of mankind. 

After a few weeks spent in this manner we slowly journeyed on to 
Baden. We arrived there just after the table dhéte, and my son begged 
me to make my toilet, and go with him on to the promenade. I stared, 
bewildered, but did as he begged me, and we went down, After a 
sauntering turn or two along the public walk we took our seat on an 
empty bench and pretended to listen to the music. At last I ventured 
the remark, “ My boy, do you really like this?” but as my question 
remained unanswered, I looked round and found my son’s eyes fixed 
intently on two figures slowly approaching us—two ladies, an old one 


and a young one; the latter struck me at the moment as being the 


most beautiful person I had ever seen. I recognised, directly after- 
wards, an old acquaintance in the elderly lady, but I was watching them 
quite unconsciously and carelessly, only attracted by the exceeding 
beauty of the younger, when, as they had nearly come abreast of us, the 
girl raised her eyes and with a vivid blush acknowledged my son’s 
greeting. 

I cannot tell how it was, but at that moment I knew it all; yes, it 
was the dairy-maid transformed, if not into the princess, at any rate 
intoa lady. I heaved a little sigh. I knew my fate at once, and tried as 
gracefully as I could to take up my heavy burden. The two had reached 
the end of the walk and were turning again, when I at last broke 
silence, ‘ My boy, that old lady is an old acquaintance of mine; would 
you like to be introduced? I can easily claim acquaintanceship.” 

For answer he suddenly turned, and taking my hand kissed it, and, 
rising, put it upon his arm, and led me towards the two. He looked at 
me, and, seeing the tears standing in my eyes, he whispered, “ She will be 
a good daughter to you.” 

“We will hope, at any rate, she will be a good wife to you, my boy,” 
said I. 

The old lady, Countess A., I had known years ago. She had never 
married, and, as I found later, had, three years ago, taken the fairy 
princess, as I sometimes called her,as companion. Till then Genevieve— 
such was her name—had been at school; at first as half-servant, half- 
pupil, and afterwards as half-pupil, half-teacher. She had given such 
satisfaction that the mistress of the establishment, on her wishing to obtain 
some other situation, had recommended her most strongly to the Countess, 
who had taken her, and had very soon become quite dependent upon her. 
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Genevieve had, on the occasion of a fire in their dwelling, shown such 
coolness and intrepidity that the Countess always declared that she 
owed life and property to her exertions. This was all very nice to hear, 
and as the young people were walking on and losing themselves in the 
bye-walks of the gardens, as well as in the paradise of their happy love, 
the Countess was telling me the history of the three years she had had 
Genevieve with her. She knew, she said, that Genevieve had an 
acquaintance that might ripen into an engagement. She corresponded at 
times, and had seen once or twice her friend; but as she wished his name 
not to be mentioned till he was of age and the affair could bo settled, the 
Countess had not tried to force herself into Genevieve’s confidence, but 
had only warned her to be careful, and let it pass. ‘ But now,” she con- 
tinued, “ dear friend, Genevieve is really a good girl, and if your son has 
chosen her, and has remained in the same mind all these years, he 
deserves that his wife should be kindly received.” “ Yes, yes,” I said, 
“T know all that; but do you know that she used to milk our cows?” 
As I said it, however, I felt ashamed of myself, for it was really nothing 
bad, and continued hastily, “‘and how can she take her place as ‘ Lady of 
the Manor’ there, where everyone knows her and knew her family?” 
“Well,” admitted the Countess, “that is certainly an objection; it 
might easily become a source of great discomfort to him and to her.” 
* Especially to her,” added I. 

The result of our consideration was that the Countess declared 
herself desirous of legally adopting Genevieve as child; and as she was 
quite her own mistress, and over the fifty years of age necessary for the 
legality of the adoption, and Genevieve gave up all pretension to any 
property save what should be voluntarily bestowed upon her, the other 
members of the Countess’s family made no serious objection, and the 
thing was quickly settled.* My son, who, to do him justice, did not 
much trouble himself about the business, and was quite indifferent 
whether his wife were to be known as the daughter of # prince or 4 
peasant, only insisted on a speedy marriage; and as the business was 
quickly arranged, he and Miss A., as Genevieve was now called, were 
married, and set out on their wedding tour, which was to last a month 
or two, and I betook me home again, sad and solitary, to prepare for 
their reception. 


After the months of their wedding tour were over, in the late 
autumn, the young pair returned ; and though I knew my son would be 





* In Austria anyone after the age of fifty, if childless, can adopt a child, and the 
said child enters into all the rights of a real child, and like a real child, in Austria, 
eannot be wholly disinherited, but under any circumstances must have the portion of 
the adoptive parent’s property called the ‘‘ Pflicht Theil.” Ifthe parent dies intestate, 
the whole goes to the adopted child, who of course from the moment of adoption bears 
the family name. The title can only be acquired by the express consent of the 
Emperor. 
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indifferent to demonstrations, I ventured to think it would not be so 
with his wife. So things were ordered to give them such a reception as 
in the country is usual. Mortars were fired off as soon as the carriage 
was seen approaching ; the band from the neighbouring town was called 
into requisition ; and the farm-people, both in and out of the castle, 
received them with shouts of welcome, the heartier that their throats 
had already been wetted with our home-grown wine. The carriage 
entered the castle-court, and I, followed by the housekeeper and the 
maids, came forward to welcome them. My daughter-in-law looked as 
beautiful as ever, but I fancied there was a slight trace of anxiety on 
her lovely face as she glanced from one to the other of the elder people, 
lest they might recognise her as an old acquaintance. No one appeared 
to do so, and it all passed off as well as possible. The next few days 
were occupied in making visits, as is the custom with us, which my son bore 
with a degree of submission which, knowing his former abhorrence of 
such things, I thought quite wonderful and highly praiseworthy. He was 
led about from castle to castle and from mansion-house to mansion-house, 
like a lamb to the sacrifice. I was not often present at such times, but 
when I was, I looked with wonder at the self-command, and heard with 
wonder the endless flow of light, graceful conversation, developed by my 
daughter-in-law. 

I had long left the castle and taken up my abode in a tiny house in 
the midst of a little wood of fir trees; they were not so near as to shut 
out sun and air, but near enough to give me the pleasant smell of the 
pine wood. They harboured also flocks of titmice, and I used to sit and 
watch these most graceful denizens of the trees, hanging sometimes at 
the end of a branch, and swaying to and fro in the wind, or darting, 
quick as lightning, from one twig to another, in search of their favourite 
food. I used often to tell my daughter-in-law I had more pleasure from 
my friends than she from hers, and no trouble about them either. I am 
afraid she never quite forgave me for having known her as——well, as a 
milkmaid ; but my son was happy and contented, and I, of course, could 
not be otherwise. Only once in company, I saw a shade of fear and 
annoyance cross her face, and it so completely changed its beauty that 
the occurrence, slight in itself, impressed itself on my memory. It was 
at a large gathering on occasion of a charitable concert given by the 
amateurs in the neighbourhood ; my daughter-in-law had also sung, as 
she was one of the best singers among the gentryfolk. After the con- 
cert was over and the company had risen from their seats, and were 
greeting one another and conversing, I saw the same vicious lad, now 
grown into a vicious man, who had made one at the sunset scene, in- 
quisitively regarding my daughter-in-law, and, after a moment, with a 
malicious twinkle in his faded eye, advance towards her. She had re- 
marked him, too, and it was with something less than her usual coolness 
and composure that she returned his bow, when, just as he was about to 
address her, a great friend of mine, and a sort of magnate in the district, 
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who had, perhaps, made attentive by my look, also been watching the by- 
play, approached and said, with as respectful a bow as if he had been 
greeting an empress, “ May I be allowed to deliver here a message from 
your mother, the Countess A., without awaiting the formality of coming 
to your house? I met her at the Baths this year, and she begged me to 
tell you that you and your husband must not forget your promise of 
visiting her this autumn.” The young man had drawn back at the 
approach of the elder, and listened, evidently bewildered, to this speech ; 
then with a hackneyed compliment at the pleasure he felt at finding such a 
beautiful new neighbour, he turned away. I saw him furtively watching 
my daughter-in-law once or twice in the course of the evening, but he 
seemed to have got over his suspicions before the company separated. 
Whether my old friend really knew the story of my son’s wife, I never 
knew ; he had a knack of knowing things that no one else did, but I 
never knew him make an ill use of his knowledge. 

Years passed on: children were born, two boys and a girl, beautiful 
little beings ; and my daughter-in-law, surrounded by her children, made 
a group that any painter would have been glad to take as a model. The 
youngest, my darling golden-haired Reggy, was the pride of my life, the 
solace of my old age. He did not lend himself so readily to the little 
graceful forms of life that the elder children successfully adopted from 
their mother, but his ardent, self-sacrificing love, where he really loved, 
his unconcerned disdain of a lie or deception of any kind, pleased me 
more than the brightest talents or the most graceful demeanour. His 
elder brother, the eldest of the family, was richly endowed by nature, 
and has since, under careful training, fully developed his natural gifts, 
The girl was the least interesting of the three, and had very partially 
inherited her mother’s beauty ; but as she grew towards womanhood she 
developed a slight, graceful figure, and was quite sure not to step out of 
the usual grooves. My daughter-in-law was very attentive to her duties 
as mistress, and the household was perfectly well managed—the better, 
perhaps, by the knowledge she had acquired in former years of various 
shortcomings among the domestics. My son was apparently satisfied 
with his wife and children, and looked after his people, and studied and 
wrote, uninterrupted by any misfortune. Everything went on well, 
and I don’t think that either of my grandsons will be allowed to marry 
a milkmaid ! 


The children had reached the respective ages of eighteen, sixteen, and 
twelve, when a sad time broke in upon and destroyed our unobtrusive 
happiness, The climate seemed to have wholly changed its character ; 
the harvests were miserable, the small peasant proprietors were reduced 
to great straits, and even the richer landowners were often at their wits’ 
ends for a little ready money ; added to all which, or probably in conse- 
quence of it all, there was a sudden collapse of mercantile credit, and 
joint-stock banks and institutions of all kinds, yesterday thought as safe 
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as the hills, were crashing and tumbling down, bringing ruin in their 
train. My son was not so hard hit as some—at least it seemed not at 
first—but anxiety darkened his brow, and at times made his words sharp ; 
indeed things were not going on well. In the country one can hardly 
live without horses and carriages; and though my son often talked 
of only keeping the farm horses, his wife had hitherto succeeded in 
persuading him to try a little longer. The second pair he had sold, 
so that now there were only one pair and a young horse, which had 
often been used, but was reckoned not fully broken in or trustworthy. 
One day the young people were gone to spend the afternoon with some 
distant neighbours, and could not return till late; my son had gone to 
town, intending to stay overnight, when, after the children were gone, a 
telegram came from him saying he should be back that evening, and the 
carriage must be sent to the station. My daughter-in-law gave orders 
that the young horse should be put to the little carriage, and she would 
drive down herself to meet her husband. The coachman was of course 
out with the carriage, and his “help” came up to speak to his mistress, 
and, as is often the way with such people, said in a disrespectful manner 
that his master had forbidden him to harness the horse, especially alone. 
Now, there was one thing my daughter-in-law could not bear patiently, 
and that was any real or fancied want of respect from the servants ; 
whether it was a still lingering remembrance of past times with the idea 
that perhaps the servants deliberately refused her the deference they paid 
to others, I do not know, but nothing was so certain to make her obsti- 
nately adhere to a resolution than a disinclination of the servants to 
obey her. “ Never mind,” she answered sharply ; “I tell you now to 
do so.” “ But; ” began the man. “ Don’t say anything more, but 
put the horse to and bring him up to the door.” 

The man desisted from his attempt at persuasion, and went away 
sulkily to do as she had bidden him. He put to the horse (who, to make 
matters worse, had not been out of the stable for a day or so), and dressed 
himself also in case his mistress would let him go with her ; she, still 
angry, and no doubt really believing it was only a fidget of the groom’s, 
refused his offer to drive her down to the station and walk home, when 
his master would take the reins, saying she could manage quite well 
alone, and taking the reins she set off: the man, shaking his head, took 
off his livery coat and went about his work. In the meantime his 
mistress was getting into distress. At first, as we afterwards heard 
from a neighbour who was on the road, the horse went quietly enough ; 
but just where the hill was steepest he started at a beggar who had 
heen lying by the side of the road and suddenly rose as the carriage 
passed him ; pulling the little carriage aside, it lost the grip of the break, 
and down the hill they went pell-mell, as fast as the horse could gallop. 

Genevieve tried in vain to stop him, and could at most only keep 
him in the road ; but, alas! at the bottom of the hill the road took a 
turn sharp across a little stone bridgé; the horse missed the bridge, 
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plunged headlong into the stream, several feet below the road, dragging 
the carriage, with Genevieve in it, after him, and there he lay struggling 
and kicking as if possessed with a demon. Whether poor Genevieve 
was hurt before she reached the water, whether she was drowned, being 
entangled with the carriage, or whether the horse kicked her on her 
head and so caused her death, no one could tell. She was all covered 
with bruises from the fall and from the horse’s hoofs; when I, whom 
the people had hastily sent for, reached the sad scene, she had been got 
up out of the brook and was lying upon the bank. The doctor had 
come before I did, and had there found her quite deac. The horse, 
strange to say, was not much hurt, and had been led back to hig 
stable. The “Schaffner” had had sense enough to borrow a carriage 
from a neighbour and send it to the station for his master, and had 
forbidden the man to say a word about the accident. We might expect 
my son in about a quarter of an hour, and how should I break this sad, 
sad story to him? At any rate, I thought it would be better to get the | 
poor dead thing carried out of sight before he came, so I sent to the 
next cottage and got a mattress, and lifting her gently up, with the 
assistance of the doctor and the neighbours we laid her upon it, and she 
was carried into the house, till my son should decide what was to be 
done. I then went back a few yards to meet my son, who could be seen 
approaching at a distance. I could not help being glad that it was only 
a farm horse he was driving, and that he got on so slowly. I stifled my 
sobs and dried my eyes as well as I could, but who could look just then 
unconcernedly unconscious? As the carriage drew nearer my son saw 
me and pulled up to take me in: he had had vexatious work enough in 
the town that day, as I heard afterwards, and was busied with his own 
unpleasant thoughts: he bade me good evening, and I got into the 
carriage, but as he saw me nearer my face told him only too plainly 
that something had happened. “ What is it, mother?” said he; “tell 
me at once; it will not be so bad as my news, I guess.” “Oh, my 
son, my son, have you too got bad news to tell? Tell me yours first, 
then.” I thought if I could get my boy home again it would be easier 
to tell him than here; but he would not be put off. “ Where is 
Genevieve?” he asked ; “ why are you alone?” I answered evasively, 
“The children are gone to spend the afternoon at——” “ Yes, yes, I 
know, the man told me, but he told me also that Genevieve had not 
gone with them. Has anything happened to her, that no one can answer 
a simple question?” 

He was beginning to get angry ; the man had answered him several 
times off the point out of fear lest he should say what he had been for- 
bidden to. By this time we had reached the little bridge, and looking 
down the stream he saw traces of the accident. He pulled up short and 
said to the man, “What is that there? it looks exactly like the little 
carriage all broken to pieces.” The man looked at me to know what to 
say; my son caught the look and said, “‘ Mother, what is it? don’t make 
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secrets with me to-day, I can’t bear it.” I motioned to the man, who had 
got out, to hold the horse, and beckoning my son to follow me, said as 
goon as I could command my voice, “There has been a dreadful acci- 
dent ; that is the carriage lying there, and your dear wife, poor Genevieve, 
was in it: she was driving the young horse down to meet you, the others 
were out with the children ” « But,” my son interrupted sternly, “I 
had expressly forbidden that that horse should be put into the carriage.” 
“Yes, my dear son, but Genevieve would have it so, as I hear, and the 
man was forced to obey her.” ‘Well, mother?” as I stopped. “My 
boy, she is lying there,” pointing to the little cottage, “‘ but,” as he was 
hastening on, “ you need not hurry ; she will not know.” ‘“ Mother, is 
she dead?” turning once more to me. He saw by my face that it was 
so, and for a moment stopped, then hurried on again, whilst I followed 
more slowly. 

At the door of the house the peasant’s wife told me my son had turned 
them out of the room where Genevieve was lying, and shut the door, bid- 
ding her tell me I should drive home, he would follow on foot. There are 
moments when one needs to be alone with a great sorrow. Indeed, a great 
sorrow must needs be borne alone—no one, not even the nearest and dearest 
—can help much. There deep down in our heart, where lie dead the 
hopes and joys which have brightened our life hitherto, there we keep our 
mourning chamber, and even when a sad smile passes our lips it only 
tears away the film that was growing over the dead joys, and brings our 
sorrows once more to the light of day. The only healer is time, and 
time, with its soft and gentle touch, heals most wounds or makes us 
insensible to their pain. I will not dwell upon the bitter grief of the 
young people, coming to their desolate home; they loved their mother 
fondly and dearly; but youth recovers quickly from sorrow as from 
sickness, and their grief was softened before I could have fancied. 

My son sent word that they should prepare a sort of bier and bring 
it down to the cottage, and in the bright moonlight of a summer night 
all that remained of poor Genevieve was carried back into the castle 
court and laid reverently in the little chapel. Of the days that followed 
there is little to be said. As we all, in our deep mourning garments 
and wearing still deeper mourning in our hearts, returned home from 
the funeral, my son called me into his study and said, ‘‘ Dear mother, 
perhaps Genevieve is better off than we are, for my affairs are in such 
a state that I may say I and my family are almost beggars. The day 
of her death, when I was in town, I was afraid that it might be so, and 
to-day’s post has brought the confirmation of it. The bank in which I 
am largely interested has failed, and there seems no prospect of even the 
smallest dividend for the shareholders; the estate is encumbered, as you 
know, partly with other debts, and partly with your appanage. Don’t 
interrupt me,” seeing me about to speak ; “it is for us all a blessing that 
you are provided for, and I see no help but to let the estate—in the 
present state of affairs it would be useless to try tc scl! it—and then if 
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you will give up your little house and come to live with us in the town, 
the education of the boys will not cost much, and I can earn something 
with my pen. I know I am asking you to make a great sacrifice,” he 
continued, his voice becoming thick and tremulous, “but I know also 
that for me and my children you, at any rate, will think no sacrifice 
too grea’ Pe 

“Thank you, my boy,” said I, and the thing was settled. 

The Countess, Genevieve's adopted mother, now a very old woman, 
had taken a most kind interest in our sorrows, and she wrote most 
heartily, offering my granddaughter Veva, as she was called to dis- 
tinguish her from her mother, a home with her as long as she lived, 
promising also to give her the advantages of masters in all the accom- 
plishments she might wish to cultivate. The children had been always 
accustomed to call the Countess “ grandmamma,” and probably thought 
she was so; and Veva, when she heard that we should have to live in a 
very small confined lodging in the town, and that her being with us would 
sensibly increase our expenses, very properly, and perhaps not very un- 
willingly, agreed to accept the proposal, and I took her to the Countess’s 
house, where she remained during the trying years we passed till the 
boys’ education was finished and things began to brighten. 

The evening before we were finally to leave the castle, after every- 
thing was packed that we were to take with us, and the tenant had been 
duly installed, my son came into my room, the same little room in 
which so many years ago he had proposed to me, so unconscious, our 
journey to seek his bride, and asked me to go with him to take a last 
look at the view from the press-house. Some memory of the other 
time must have come across him; I saw a visible shudder pass his 
frame, but he conquered his emotion and calmly followed me down the 
stone staircase and silently walked by my side up that little steep path 
on to the balcony. Now there were no bright gleams of radiance 

lighting up the broad landscape that lay beneath us, and the mountain 
' ridge, grey and cold, cut sharply off from the grey sky behind. There 
was one star, Jupiter, striving to show itself through the twilight. My 
son saw it and showed it to me, saying it should be our emblem; now 
it could scarce be seen, but as the night grew darker and darker the 
star would grow brighter and brighter, and so would we; then he 
suddenly said, ‘Do you remember that other sunset ? But of course you 
do! Was it not alla mistake? I don’t mean my marrying Genevieve, 
but the trouble we took not to let people know who she was? I think 
we should have been much happier had she simply been the peasant’s 
child, and not a countess’s adopted daughter. She would perhaps be alive 
now, and at any rate I should not be-more than half thankful that she 
is not. Poor Genevieve! she would never have borne the life we shall 
now have to bear.” I learnt more, by those few words, of my son’s 
wedded life than I had known in all the years I had lived almost at 
his side, Was he right? I think so. 
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The next morning we took leave of our old retainers and of our 
old home, and soon found a little lodging in the town, where we settled 
down and began our new life. Often in those apparently dark days 
I had hours of the greatest interest and delight. The boys worked 
well, in preparation for their respective professions, my son continued 
his scientific labours, and whether that misfortune, as it sometimes 
does, had cleared his intellect, or, what was more likely, he now gave 
his undivided attention to his work, he commanded more and more 
the attention of the scientific world, so that, wonderful to say, his 
works began, even as a mercantile speculation, to pay. After a time it 
came to be a habit with us, after our early and frugal supper, and while 
my son indulged in his one luxury, his pipe, to sit round the table in the 
room which served as dining-room, sitting-room, and my bed-room, and 
talk, each one contributing something to the general entertainment or 
interest. My son told of his discoveries in science, or foreshadowings of 
discoveries ; Alwyn, the eldest, who was studying for a professorship of 
literature at the University, expatiated on the beauties of some forgotten 
work ; or Reggy, with his clear voice and bright look, related some inci- 
dent of his school life, always, though unintentionally, revealing his 
honest nature. Yes, despite our poverty and the misfortunes that have 
befallen us, we are not unhappy. Behind the clouds, the sun was 
shining, and it has come out to cheer us. 
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Reat and ideal—these are the handy terms, admiring or disapproving, 
which criticism claps with random facility on to every imaginable school. 
This artist or group of artists goes in for the real: the upright, noble, 
trumpery, filthy real; that other artist or group of artists seeks after 
the ideal—the ideal which may mean sublimity or platitude. We sum- 
mon every living artist to state whether he is a realist or an idealist ; 
we classify all dead artists as realists or idealists ; we treat the matter as 
if it were one of almost moral importance. Now, the fact of the case is 
that the question of realism and idealism, which we calmly assume as 
already settled or easy to settle by our own sense of right and wrong, is 
one of the most tangled questions of art-philosophy ; and one, moreover, 
which no amount of theory, but only historic fact, can ever set right, 
For, to begin with, we find realism and idealism coming before us in 
different ways and with different meaning and importance. All art which 
is not addressing (as decrepit art is forced to do) faculties to which it does 
not spontaneously and properly appeal—all art is decorative, ornamental, 
idealistic therefore, since it consciously or unconsciously aims, not merely 
at reproducing the already existing, but at producing something which 
shall repay the looking at it, something which shall ornament, if not a 
place, at least our lives; and such making of the ornamental, of the 
worth looking at, necessarily implies selection and arrangement—that is 
to say, idealism. At the same time, while art aims definitely at being 
in this sense decorative, art may very possibly aim more immediately 
at merely reproducing, without selection or arrangement, the actually 
existing things of the world, and this in order to obtain the mere power 
of representation. In short, art which is idealistic as a master will yet 
be realistic as a scholar: it decorates when it achieves ; it copies when it 
studies. But this is only half the question. Certain whole schools may 
be described as idealistic, others as realistic, in tendency ; and this, not 
in their study, but in their achievement. One school will obviously be 
contented with forms the most unselected and vulgar ; others will go but 
little out of their way in search of form-superiority ; while yet others, 
and these we must emphatically call idealistic, are squeamish to the last 
degree in the choice and adaptation of form, anxious to get the very best, 
and make’ the very best of it. Yet, on thinking over it, we shall find 
that realistic and idealistic schools are all, in their achievements, equally 
striving for something which is not the mere reproduction of the already 
existing as such—striving, in short, after decoration. The pupil of 
Perugino will, indeed, wait patiently to begin his work until he can 
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fnd a model fit for a god or goddess; while the fellow-craftsman of 
Rembrandt will be satisfied with the first dirty old Jew or besotten 
barmaid that comes to hand. But the realistic Dutchman is not, there- 
fore, any the less smitten with beauty, any the less eager to be orna- 
mental, than the idealistic Italian: his man and woman he takes indeed 
with offhand indifference, but he places them in that of which the Italian 
shall perhaps never have dreamed, in that on which he has expended all 
his science, his skill, his fancy, in that which he gives as his addition to 
the beautiful things of art—in atmosphere, in light, which are to the 
every-day atmosphere and light what the patiently sought for, carefully 
perfected god or goddess model of Raphael is to the every-day Jew, to 
the every-day barmaid, of Rembrandt. 

The ideal, for the man who is quite coarsely realistic in his figures, 
exists in the air, light, colour; and in saying this I have, so to speak, 
turned over the page too quickly, forestalled the expression of what I 
can prove only later, the disconnection of such comparative realism and 
idealism as this (the only kind of realism, let us remember, which can 
exist in great art) with any personal bias of the artist, its intimate 
dependence upon the constitution and tendency of art, upon its preoccu- 
pations about form, or colour, or light, in a given country and at a given 
moment. And now I should wish to resume the more orderly treatment 
of the subject, which will lead us in time to the second half of the 
question respecting realism and idealism. These considerations have 
come to me in connection with the portrait art of the Renaissance; and 
this very simply. For portrait is a curious bastard of art, sprung on 
the one side from a desire which is not artistic, nay, if anything, 
opposed to the whole nature and function of art—the desire for the mere 
likeness of a person. The union with this interloping tendency, so 
foreign to the whole aristocratic temper of art, has produced portrait ; 
and by the position of this hybrid, or at least far from regularly bred crea- 
ture—by the amount of the real artistic quality of beauty which it is 
permitted to retain by the various schools of art, we can, even as by the 
treatment of similar social interlopers we can estimate the necessities and 
tendencies of various states of society, judge what are the conditions in 
which the various schools of art struggle for the object of their lives, 
which is the beautiful. 

I have said that art is realistic in its periods or moments of study ; 
and this is essentially the case even with the school which in many 
respects was the most unmistakably decorative and idealistic in inten- 
tion: the school of Giotto. The Giottesques are more than decorative 
artists, they are decorators in the most literal sense. Painting with 
them is merely one of the several arts and crafts enslaved by medieval 
architecture and subservient to architectural effects. Their art is the 
only one which is really and successfully architecturally decorative ; 
and, to appreciate this, we must contrast their fresco-work with that of 
the fifteenth century and all subsequent times. Masaccio, Ghirlandaio, 
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Signorelli, turn the wall into a mere badly made frame ; a gigantic piece 
of cardboard would do as well, and better; the colours melt into one 
another, the figures detach themselves at various degrees of relief; 
those upon the ceiling and pendentives are frequently upside down ; yet 
these figures, which are so difficult to see, are worth seeing only in 
themselves, and not in relation to their position. The masonry is no 
longer covered, but carved, rendered uneven with the cavities and pro- 
trusions of perspective. In Mantegna’s frescoes the wall becomes a 
slanting theatre scene, cunningly perspectived like Palladio’s Teatro 
Olimpico ; with Correggio wall, masonry, everything is dissolved, the side 
or cupola of a church becomes a rent in the clouds, streaming with light. 
Not so with the Giottesque frescoes : the wall, the vault, the triumphant 
masonry is always present and felt, beneath the straight, flat bands of 
uniform colour, the symmetrical compartments, the pentacles, triangles, 
and segments, and borders of histories, whose figures never project; 
whose colours are separate as those in a mosaic. The Giottesque frescoes, 
with their tiers and compartments of dark blue, their vague figures 
dressed in simple pure colours, greens, dull reds, and purples ; their geo- 
metrical borders and pearlings and dog-tooths, cover the walls, the ribbed 
and arched ceilings, the pointed raftering, almost like some beautiful 
brown, blue and tarnished gold leather-hangings; the figures, outlined 
in dark paint, have almost the appearance of being stencilled, or even 
stamped on the wall. Such is Giottesque painting: an art which is 
not merely essentially decorative, but which is, moreover, what painting 
and sculpture remained throughout the Gothic period, subservient to the 
decorative effect of another art; an art in which all is subordinated to 
architectural effect; in which form, colour, figures, houses, the most 
dramatic scenes of the most awful of all dramas, everything is turned 
into a kind of colossal and sublime wall-paper ; and such an art as this 
would lead us to expect but little realism, little deliberate and slavish imi- 
tation of the existing. Yet wherever there is life in this Gothic art (which 
has a horrible tendency, piously unobserved by critics, to stapnate into 
blundering repetition of the same thing), wherever there is progress, 
there is, in the details of that grandiose idealistic decoration, realism -of 
the crudest kind. Those Giottesque workers, who were not content 
with a kind of Gothic Byzantinism, those who really handed over some- 
thing vital to their successors of the fifteenth century, while repeating 
the old idealistical decorations, were studying with extraordinary crude- 
ness of realism. Everything that was not conventional ornament or 
type was portrait ; and portrait in which the scanty technical means of 
the artist, every meagre line and thin dab of colour, every timid stroke 
of brush or pencil, went towards the merciless delineation not merely of 
a body, but of a soul, And the greater the artist, the more cruel the 
portrait : cruellest in representation of utter spiritual baseness in the 
two greatest of these idealistic decorators : Giotto, and his latest disciple, 
Fra Angelico. Of this I should like to give a couple of examples. 
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In Giotto’s frescoes at Santa Croce—one of the most lovely pieces 
of mere architectural decoration conceivable—there are around the 
dying and the dead St. Francis two groups of monks, which are 
astoundingly realistic. The solemn ending of the ideally beautiful life 
of sanctity which was so fresh in the memory of Giotto’s contemporaries, 
is nothing beyond a set of portraits of the most absolutely mediocre 
creatures, moral and intellectual, of creatures the most utterly in- 
capable of religious enthusiasm that ever made religion a livelihood. 
They gather round the dead St. Francis, a noble figure, not at all 
ecstatic or seraphic, but pure, strong, worn out with wise and righteous 
labour, a man of thought and action, upon whose hands and feet the 
stigmata of supernatural rapture are a mere absurdity; monks who 
are presumably his immediate disciples, those fervent and delicate 
poetic natures of whom we read in the Mioretti di San Francesco, To 
represent them Giotto has painted the likeness of the first half-dozen 
friars he may have met in the streets near Santa Croce : not caricatures, 
nor ideals, but portraits. Giotto has attempted neither to exalt nor to 
degrade them into any sort of bodily or spiritual interestingness. They 
are not low nor bestial nor extremely stupid. They are in various 
degrees dull, sly, routinist, prosaic, pedantic; their most noteworthy 
characteristic is that they are certainly the men who are not called by 
God. They are no scandal to the Church, but no honour ; they are sloth, 
stupidity, sensualism, and cunning not yet risen to the dignity of a vice. 
They look upon the dying and dead saint with indifference, want of 
understanding, at most a gape or a bright look of stupid miscompre- 
hension at the stigmata: they do not even perceive that a saint is a 
different being from themselves. With these frescoes of Giotto I should 
wish to compare Fra Angelico’s great ceremonial crucifixion in the 
cloister chapel of San Marco of Florence ; for it displays to an extra- 
ordinary degree that juxtaposition of the most conventionally idealistic, 
pious decorativeness with realism straightforward, unreflecting, and 
heartless to the point of becoming perfectly grotesque. The fresco 
is divided into two scenes: on the one side the crucifixion, the mystic 
actors of the drama ; on the other the holy men admitted to its contem- 
plation. A sense that holy things ought to be old-fashioned, a respéct 
for Byzantine inanity which invariably haunted the Giottesques in their 
capacity of idealistic decorators, of men who replaced with frescoes the 
solemn lifeless splendours of mosaic; this kind of artistico-religious 
prudery has made Angelico, who was able to foreshorten powerfully the 
brawny crucified thieves, represent the Saviour dangling from the cross, 
boneless, sinewless, and shapeless. The holy persons around stand rigid, 
vacant, against their blue nowhere of background, with vague expanses of 
pink face looking neither one way nor the other ; mere modernised copies 
of the strange, goggle-eyed, vapid beings on the old Italian mosaics, This 
is not a representation of the actual reality of the crucifixion, like Tin- 
toret’s superb picture at S. Rocco, or Diirer’s print, or so many others, 
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which show the hill, the people, the hangman, the ladders and ropes and 
hammers and tweezers : it is a sort of mystic repetition of it, subjective 
if I may say so, existing only in the contemplation of the saints on the 
opposite side, who are spectators only in the sense that a contemplative 
Christian may be said to be the mystic spectator of the Passion. The 
thing for the painter to represent is fervent contemplation, ecstatic 
realisation of the past by the force of ardent love and belief; the con- 
dition of mind of St. Francis, St. Catherine of Siena, Madame Guyon; 
it is the revelation of the great tragedy of heaven to the soul of the 
mystic. Now, how does Fra Angelico represent this? A row of saints, 
founders of orders, kneel one behind the other, and by their side stand 
apostles and doctors of the Church, admitting them to the sight of the 
superhuman, with the gesture, the b’and, indifferent vacuity of the 
Cameriere Segreto or Monsignore who introduces a troop of pilgrims to 
the Pope; they are privileged persons, they respect, they kecp up 
decorum, they raise their eyes and compress their lips with ceremonious 
reverence; but they have gone through it all so often, they are so 
familiar with it, they don’t look at it any longer ; they gaze about list- 
lessly, they would yawn if they were not too well bred for that. The 
others, meanwhile, the sainted pilgrims, the men whose journey over the 
sharp stones and among the pricking brambles of life’s wilderness finds 
its final reward in this admission into the presence of the Holiest, kneel 
one by one, with various expressions ; one with the stupid delight of a 
religious sightseer; his vanity is satisfied, he will next draw a rosary 
from his pocket and get it blessed by Cbrist Himself; he will recount it 
all to his friends at home. Another is dull and gaping, a clown who 
has walked barefoot from Valencia to Rome, and got imbecile by the 
way; yet another, prim and dapper; the rest indifferent, looking rest- 
lessly about them, at each other, at their feet and hands, perhaps 
exchanging mute remarks about the length of time they are kept wait- 
ing ; those at the end of the kneeling procession, St. Peter Martyr and 
8. Giovanni Gualberto especially, have the bored, listless, devout look 
of the priestlets in the train of a bishop. All these figures, the standing 
ones who introduce and the kneeling ones who are being introduced, 
are the most perfect types of various states of dull, commonplace, 
mediocre routinist superstition ; so many Camerlenghi on the one handé, 
so many Passionists or Propagandists on the other : the first aristocratic, 
bland, and bored; the second dull, listless, mumbling, chewing Latin 
prayers which never meant much to their minds, and now mean nothing ; 
both perfectly reverential and proper in behaviour, with no more possi- 
bility of individual fervour of belief than of individual levity of dis- 
belief: the Church, as it exists in well-regulated decrepitude. And 
thus does the last of the Giottesques, the painter of glorified Madonnas 
and dancing angels, the saint, represent the saints admitted to behold 
the supreme tragedy of the Redemption. 
Thus much for the Giottesques. The Tuscans of the early Renais- 
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sance developed up to the utmost, assisted by the goldsmiths and 
sculptors, who taught them modelling and anatomy, that realistic 
element of Giottesque painting. Its ideal decorative part had become 
impossible. Painting could no longer be a decoration of architecture, 
and it had not yet the means of being ornamental in itself; it was an art 
which did not achieve, but merely studied. Among its exercises in 
anatomy, modelling, perspective, and so forth, always laborious and 
frequently abortive, its only spontaneous, satisfactory, mature pro- 
duction was its portrait work. Portraits of burghers in black robes 
and hoods, of sqnare-jawed youths with red caps stuck on to their 
fuzzy heads, of bald and wrinkled scholars and magnificoes, of thinly 
bearded artisans, people who stand round the preaching Baptist or 
crucified Saviour, look on at miracle or martyrdom, stolid, self-com- 
placent, heedless, against their background of towered, walled, and 
eypressed city, of buttressed square and street; ugly, but real, interest- 
ing, powerful among the grotesque agglomerations of bag-of-bonesnudities, 
bunched and taped-up draperies and out-of-joint architecture of the 
early Renaissance frescoes; at best among its picture-book and Noah’s- 
ark prettinesses of toy-box cypresses, vine trellises, inlaid house fronts, 
rabbits in the grass, and peacocks on the roofs; for the early Renais- 
sance, with the one exception of Masaccio, is in reality a childish time 
of art, giving us the horrors of school-hour blunders and abortions varied 
with the delights of nursery wonderland: maturity, the power of 
achieving, the perception of something worthy of perception, comes only 
with the later generation, the one immediately preceding the age of 
Raphael and Michelangelo, with Ghirlandaio, Signorelli, Filippino, 
Botticelli, Perugino, and their contemporaries. 

But this period is not childish, is not immature in everything. Or, 
rather, the various arts which exist together at this period are not all 
in the same stage of development. While painting is in this immature 
ugliness, and ideal sculpture, in works like Verrocchio’s and Donatello’s 
David, only a cleverer, more experienced, but less legitimate kind of 
painting, painting more successful in the present, but with no possible 
future ; the almost separate art of portrait-sculpture arises again where 
it-was left by Greco-Roman masters, and, developing to yet greater 
perfection, gives in marble the equivalent of what painting will be able 
to produce only much later: realistic art which is decorative ; beautiful 
works made out of ugly materials. 

The vicissitudes of Renaissance sculpture are strange : its life, its 
power, depend upon death ; it is an art developed in the burying vault 
and cloister cemetery. During the Middle Ages sculpture had had its 
reason, its vital possibility, its something to influence it, nay, to keep it 
alive, in architecture; but with the disappearance of Gothic building 
disappears also the possibility of the sculpture which covers the portals 
of Chartres and the belfry of Florence. The pseudo-classic colonnades, 
entablatures, all the thin bastard Ionic and Corinthian of Alberti and 
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Bramante, did not require sculpture ; or had its own little supply of 
unfleshed ox-skulls, greengrocer’s garlands, scallopings and wave-linings, 
which, with a stray siren and one or two bloated emperors’ heads, amply 
sufficed. On the other hand, medisval civilisation and Christian 
dogma did not encourage the production of naked or draped ideal 
statues like those which antiquity stuck on countless temple fronts, and 
erected at every corner of square, street, or garden. The people of the 
Middle Ages were too grievously ill grown, distorted, hideous, to be 
otherwise than indecent in nudity ; they may have had an instinct of 
the kind, and, ugly as they knew themselves to be, they must yet have 
found in forms like those of Verrocchio’s David insufficient beauty to 
give much pleasure. Besides, if the Middle Ages had left no moral 
room for ideal sculpture once freed from the service of architecture, 
they had still less provided it with a physical place. Such things could 
not be set up in churches; and only a very moderate number of statues 
could be wanted as open-air monuments in the narrow space of a still 
Gothic city; and, in fact, ideal heroic statues of the early Renais- 
sance are fortunately not only ugly but comparatively few in number. 
There remained, therefore, for sculpture, unless contented to dwindle 
down into brass and gold miniature work, no regular employment save 
that connected with sepulchral monuments. During the real Middle 
Ages, and in the still Gothic north, the ornamentation of a tomb 
belonged to architecture: from the superb miniature minsters, pillared 
and pinnacled and sculptured, cathedrals within the cathedral, to the 
humbler foliated arched canopy, protecting a simple sarcophagus at the 
corner of many a Lombard Street ; the sculptor’s work was but the low 
relief on the church flags, the timidly carved, outlined, cross-legged 
knight or praying priest, flattened down on his pillow as if ashamed 
even of that amount of prominence, and in ajhurry to be trodden down 
and obliterated into a few ghostly outlines. But to this humiliated 
prostrate image, to this flat thing doomed to obliteration, came the 
sculptor of the Renaissance, and bade the wafer-like simulacrum fill up, 
expand, raise itself, lift itself on its elbow, arise and take possession of 
the bed of state, the catafalque raised high above the crowd, draped with 
brocade, carved with rich devices of leaves and beasts and heraldry, 
roofed over with a dais, which is almost a triumphal arch, garlanded 
with fruits and flowers, upon which the illustrious dead were shown to 
the people ; but made eternal, and of eternal magnificence, by the stone- 
cutter ; and guarded, not for an hour by the liveried pages or chanting 
monks, but by winged genii for all eternity. Some people, I know, 
call this a degradation, and say that it was the result of corrupt pride, 
this refusal to have the dear or illustrious dead scraped out any longer 
by the shoe-nails of every ruffian, rubbed out by the knees of every 
kitchen wench ; but to me it seems that it was due merely to the fact 
that sculpture had lost its former employment, and that a great art 
cannot (thank Heaven !) be pietistically self-humiliating. Be this as it 
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may, the sculpture of the Renaissance had found a new and singularly 
noblé line of work, the one in which it was great, unique, unsurpassed, 
because untutored. It worked here without models, to suit modern 
requirements, with modern spirit ; it was emphatically modern sculpture, 
the only modern sculpture which can be talked of as something original, 
genuine, valuable, by the side of antique sculpture. Greek antiquity 
had evaded death, and neglected the dead; a garland of mznads and 
fauns among ivy leaves, a battle of amazons or centaurs; in the late 
semi-Christian, platonic days, some Orphic emblem, or genius; at most, 
as in the exquisite tombs of the Keramikos of Athens, a figure, a youth 
on a prancing steed, like the Phidian monument of Dexileus ; a maiden, 
draped and bearing an urn, but neither the youth nor the maiden is the 
inmate of the tomb: they are types, living types, no portraits. Nay, 
even where antiquity shows us Death or Hermes, gently leading away 
the beloved, the spirit, the manes, the dead one, is unindividual. 
“Sarkophagen u. Urnen bekriinzte der Heide mitt Leben,” said Gothe ; 
but it was the life which was everlasting because it was typical, the 
life not which had been relinquished by the one buried there, but the 
life which the world danced on, forgetful, round his ashes. The Romans, 
on the contrary, graver and more retentive folk than the Greeks, as 
well as more domestic, less coffee-house living, appear to have inherited 
from the Etruscans a desire to preserve the effigy of the dead, a desire 
unknown to the Greeks. But the Etrusco-Roman monuments, where 
husband and wife stare forth togaed and stolaed, half reduced to a con- 
ventional crop-headedness, grim and stiff as if sitting unwillingly for 
their portrait ; or reclining on the sarcophagus-lid, neither dead, nor 
asleep, nor yet alive and awake, but with a hieratic mummy stare, have 
little of zsthetic or sympathetic value. The early Renaissance, then, 
first bethought it of representing the real individual in the real death 
slumber. And I question whether anything more fitting could be placed 
on a tomb than the effigy of the dead as we saw them when the coffin-lid 
is being closed down, as we would have given our all to see them but one 
little moment longer, as they continue to exist for our fancy within the 
grave ; for to any but morbid feelings the beloved can never suffer decay. 
Whereas a portrait of the man in life, as the throning popes in St. 
Peter’s, seems heartless and derisive ; such monuments striking us as 
conceived and ordered by their inmates while alive, like Michelangelo’s 
Pope Julius, and Browning’s Bishop, who was so preoccupied about his 
tomb in St. Praxed’s Church. The Renaissance, the late Middle Ages, 
felt better than this: on the extreme pinnacle, high on the roof, they 
might indeed place against the russet brick or the blue sky, amid the 
hum of life and the movement of the air, the living man, like the 
Scaligers, the mailed knight on his charger, lance in rest; but in the 
church below, under the funereal pall, they could place only the body 
such as it may have lain on the bier. 

‘And that figure on the bier was the great work of Renaissance sculp- 
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ture. Inanimate and vulgar when in heroic figures they tried to emulate 
the ancients, the sculptors of the fifteenth century have found their 
own line. The modesty, the simplicity, the awful and beautiful repose 
of the dead; the individual character cleared of all its conflicting mean. 
nesses by death, simplified, idealised as it isin the memory of thesurvivors 
—all these are things which belong to the Renaissance. As the Greeks 
gave the strong, smooth life-current circulating through their heroes; so 
did these men of the fifteenth century give the gentle and harmonious 
ebbing after-life of death in their sepulchral.monuments. Things diffi- 
cult to describe, and which must be seen and remembered. There is 
Rossellino’s Cardinal of Portugal at 8S. Miniato a Monte : the slight body, 
draped in episcopal robes, lying with delicate folded hands, in gracious 
decorum of youthful sanctity ; the strong delicate head, of clear feature 
and gentle furrow, of suffering and thought, a face of infinite purity of 
strength, strength still ungnarled by action ; a young priest, who in his 
virginal dignity is almost a noble woman. And there is the Ilaria 
Guinigi of Jacopo della Quercia (the man who had most natural affinity 
with the antique of all these sculptors, as one may see from the shattered 
remains of the Fonte Gaia of Siena), the lady stretched out on the rose- 
garlanded bed of state in a corner of Lucca Cathedral, her feet upon her 
sleeping dog ; her sweet, girlish head, with wavy plaits of hair encircled 
by a rose-wreathed, turban-like diadem, lying low on round cushions; 
the bed gently giving way beneath the beautiful, ample-bosomed body, 
round which the soft robe is chastely gathered, and across which the 
long-sleeved arms are demurely folded; the most beautiful lady (whose 
majestic tread through the palace rooms we can well imagine) that the 
art of the fifteenth century has recorded. There is, above all, the Carlo 
Marsuppini of Desiderio da Settignano, the humanist Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, lying on the sarcophagus, superb with shell fretwork and 
curling acanthus, in Santa Croce of Florence. For the youthful beauty 
of the Cardinal of Portugal and of the Lady Ilaria are commonplace 
compared with the refinement of this worn old face, with scant wavy 
hair and thin, gently furrowed, but by no means ploughed-up features, 
The slight figure looks as if in life it must have seemed almost trans- 
parent ; and the hands are very pathetic; noble, firm hands, subtle of 
vein and wrist, crossed simply, neither in prayer nor in agony, but in 
gentle weariness, over the book on his breast. That book is certainly 
no prayer-book; rather a volume of Plato or Cicero; in his last 
moments the noble old man has longed for a glance over the familiar 
pages ; they have placed the book on his breast, but it has been too 
late ; the drowsiness of death has overtaken him, and with his last sigh 
he has gently folded his hands over the volume, with the faint, last 
clinging to the things beloved in this world. 

Such is that portrait sculpture of the early Renaissance, the only 
sculpture, if we except the exquisite work in babies and angels just out 
of the nursery of the Robbias, the thin young Madonnas of Mino, and 
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the boy saints of Benedetto de Maiano—a real achievement. But how 
achieved? This art is great just by the things which antiquity did not. 
And what are those things? Shall wesay that it is sentiment? But all 
fine art has tact, antique art most certainly ; and as to pathos, why, any 
quiet figure of a dead man or woman, however rudely carved, has pathos ; 
nay, there is pathos in the poor puling, hysterical art which makes 
angels draw the curtains of fine ladies’ bedchambers, and fine ladies, in 
hoop or limp Grecian dress, faint (the smelling bottle, Betty !) over their 
lord’s coffin; there is pathos, to a decently constituted human being, 
wherever (despite all absurdities) we can imagine that there lies some one 
whom it was bitter to see departing, to whom it was bitter to depart. 
Pathos, therefore, is not the question; and, if you choose to call it 
sentiment, it is in reality a sentiment for line and curve, for stone and 
light. The great question is, How did these men of the Renaissance 
make their dead people look beautiful? or they were not ail beautiful 
in life; and ugly folk do not grow beautiful merely because they are 
dead. The Cardinal of Portugal, the beautiful Ilaria herself, were you 
to sketch their profile and place it by the side of no matter what 
ordinary antique, would greatly fall short of what we call sculpturesque 
beauty ; and many of the others, old humanists and priests and lawyers, are 
emphatically ugly ; snub or absurdly hooked, retreating or deformedly 
overhanging foreheads, fleshy noses, and flabby cheeks, blear eyes and 
sunken-in mouths, and a perfect network of wrinkles and creases, which, 
hard as it is to say, have been scooped out not merely by age but by low 
mind, fretting and triumphant animalism. Now, by what means did 
the sculptor—the sculptor, too unacquainted with sculptural beauty 
(witness his ugly ideal statues), to be able, like the man who turned the 
successors of Alexander into a race of leonine though crazy demigods, to 
insidiously idealise these ugly and insignificant features ; by what means 
did he turn these dead men into things beautiful to see? I have said 
that he took up art where Greco-Roman antiquity had left it. Remark 
that I say Greco-Roman, and I ought to add much more Roman than 
Greek. For Greek sculpture, nurtured in the habit of perfect form, art 
to whom beauty was a cheap necessity, invariably idealised portrait, 
idealised it into beauty or inanity. But when Greek art had run its 
course ; when beauty of form had well-nigh been exhausted or begun to 
pall, certain artists, presumably Greeks, but working for Romans, began 
to produce portrait work of quite a new and wonderful sort; the beauti- 
ful portraits of ugly old men, of snub little boys ; work which was clearly 
before its right time, and was swamped by idealised portraits, insipid, 
nay inane, from the elegant revivalist busts of Hadrian and Marcus 
Aurelius down to the bonnet blocks of the lower empire. Of this 
Roman portrait art, of certain heads of half-idiotic little Cesar brats, of 
sly and wrinkled old men, things which ought to be so ugly and yet are 
so beautiful, we say, at least (perhaps unformulated), we think, “How 
Renaissance!” And the secret of the beauty of these few Greeco- 
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Roman busts, which is also that of Renaissance portrait sculpture, ig 
that the beauty is quite different in kind from the beauty of Greek ideal 
sculpture, and obtained by quite different means. 

It is, essentially, that kind of beauty which I began by saying 
belonged to realistic art; to the art which is not squeamish about the 
object which it represents, but is squeamish about the manner and 
medium in which that indifferent object is represented ; it is a kind of 
beauty, therefore, more akin to Rembrandt and Velasquez than to 
Michelangelo or Raphael. It is the beauty, not of large line harmonies, 
beauty residing in the real model’s forms, beauty real, wholesale, which 
would be the same if the man were not marble but flesh, not in a given 
position but moving; but it is a beauty of combinations of light and 
surface, a beauty of texture opposed to texture, which would probably 
be unperceived in the presence of the more regal beauty of line and 
colour harmonies; and which those who could obtain this latter would 
employ only as much as it was conducive to such larger beauties, 
And this beauty of texture opposed to texture and light combined with 
surface is a very real thing; it is the great reality of Renaissance 
sculpture : this beauty, resulting from the combination, for instance, in . 
a commonplace face, of the roughness and coarser pore of the close 
shaven lips and chin with the smoothness of the waxy hanging cheeks; 
the one catching the light, the other breaking it into a ribbed and forked 
penumbra. The very perfection of this kind of work is Benedetto da 
Maiano’s bust of Giovanni Mellini in the Bargello at Florence. The 
elderly head is of strongly marked osseous structure, yet fleshed with 
abundant and flaccid flesh, hanging in folds or creases round the mouth 
and chin, yet not flobbery and floppy, but solid, though yielding, creased, 
wrinkled, crevassed, rather as a sandy hillside is crevassed by the 
trickling waters ; semi-solid, promising slight resistance, slight, waxy, 
yielding to the touch. But all the flesh has, as it were, gravitated to 
the lower part of the face, conglomerated, or rather draped itself, about 
the mouth, firmer for sunken teeth and shaving; and the skin has 
remained alone across the head, wrinkled, yet drawn in tight folds across 
the dome-shaped skull, as if, while the flesh disappeared, the bone also 
had enlarged. And on the temples the flesh has once been thick, the 
bone (seemingly) slight ; and now the skin is being drawn, recently, and 
we feel more and more every day, into a radiation of minute creases, as 
if the bone and flesh were having a last struggle. Now in this head 
there is little beauty of line (the man has never been good-looking), and 
there is not much character in the sense of strongly marked mental or 
moral personality. I do not know, nor care, what manner of man this 
may have been. The individuality is one, not of the mind, but of the 
flesh. What interests, attaches, is not the character or temperament, 
but the bone and skin, the creases and folds of flesh. And herein also 
lies the beauty of the work. Ido not mean its interest or mere technical 
skill, I mean distinctly visible and artistic beauty. 
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Thus does the sculptor of the Renaissance get beauty, visible beauty, 
not psychologic interest, out of a plain human being; but the beauty 
(and this is the distinguishing point of what I must call realistic 
decorative art) does not exist necessarily in the plain human being: he 
werely affords the beginning of a pattern which the artist may be able 
to carry out. A person may have in him the making of a really 
beautiful bust and yet be ugly, just as the same person may afford a 
subject for a splendid painting and for an execrable bust. The wrinkles 
and creases in a face like that of Benedetto da Maiano’s Mellini would 
probably be ugly and perhaps disgusting in the real reddish, flaccid, 
discoloured flesh, while they are admirable in the solid and supple- 
looking marble, in its warm and delicate bistre and yellow. Material 
has an extraordinary effect upon form; colour, though not a positive 
element in sculpture, has immense negative power in accentuating or 
obliterating the mere line. All form becomes vague and soft in the 
dairy flaccidness of modern ivory; and clear and powerful in the dark 
terra cotta, which can ennoble even the fattest and flattest faces with its 
wonderful faculty for making mere surface markings, mere crowsfeet, 
interesting. Thus also with bronze: the polished, worked bronze, of 
fine chocolate burnish and reddish reflections, mars all beauty of line ; 
how different the unchased, merely rough cast, greenish, with infinite 
delicate greys and browns, making, for instance, the head of an old 
woman like an exquisite withered, shrivelled, veined autumnal leaf. It 
is, moreover, as I have said, a question of combination of surface and 
light, this art which makes beautiful busts of ugly men. The ideal 
statue of the Greeks intended for the open air, fit to be looked at under 
any light, high or low, brilliant or veiled, had indeed to be prepared 
to look well under any light; but to look well under any light means 
not to use any one particular relation of light as an ally; the surface 
was kept modestly subordinated to the features, the features which must 
needs look well at all moments and from all points of view. But the 
Renaissance sculptor knew where his work would be placed ; he could 
calculate the effect of the light falling invariably through this or that 
window ; he could make a fellow-workman of that light, present for it 
to draw or to obliterate what features he liked, bid itsweep away such 
or such surfaces with a broad stream, cut them with a deep shadow, 
caress their smooth chiselling or their rough grainings, mark as with a 
nail the few large strokes of the point which gave the firmness to the 
strained muscle or stretched skin. Out of this model of his, this plain 
old burgess, he and his docile friend the light, could make quite a new 
thing; a new pattern of bosses and cavities, of smooth sweeps and 
hacked lines, of creases and folds of flesh, of pliable linen and rough 
brocade of dress: something new, something which, without a single 
feature being straightened or shortened, yet changed completely the 
value of the whole assemblage of features ; something undreamed of by 
nature in moulding that ugly old merchant or humanist. 
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This kind of realism, where only the model is ugly, while the portrait 
is beautiful, which seeks decorative value by other means than tbe intrinsic 
excellence of form in the object represented, this kind of realism is quite 
different in sort from the realisms of immature art, which, aiming at 
nothing beyond a faithful copy, is content with producing an ugly 
picture of an ugly thing. Now this latter kind of realism endured in 
painting some time after decorative realism such as I have described 
had reached perfection in sculpture: nor was it till later, and when the 
crude scholastic realism had completely come to an end, that there 
became even partially possible in painting decorative realism analogous 
to what we have noticed in sculpture; while it was not till after the 
close of the Italian Renaissance period that the painters arose in Spain 
and the Netherlands who were able to treat their subjects with the un- 
compromising decorative realism of Desiderio or Rossellino or Benedetto 
da Maiano. For the purely imitative realism of the painters of the early 
Renaissance was succeeded in Italy by idealism, which matured in the 
great art of intrinsically beautiful linear form of Michelangelo and 
Raphael, and the great art of intrinsically beautiful colour form of 
Giorgione and Titian. These two schools were bound to be, each in its 
degree, idealistic. Complete power of mere representation in tint and 
colour having been obtained through the realistic drudgery of the early 
Renaissance, selection in the objects thus to be represented had naturally 
arisen, and the study of the antique had further hastened and directed 
this movement of art no longersto study but to achieve, to be decorative 
once more, decorative no longer in subservience to architecture, but as 
the separate and self-sufficing art of painting. Selection, therefore, 
which is the only practical kind of idealism, had begun as soon as 
painting was possessed of the power of representing objects in their 
relations of line and colour, with that amount of light and shadow requi- 
site to the just appreciation of the relations of form and the relations of 
colour. Now art which stops short at this point of representation must 
inevitably be, if decorative at all, idealistically decorative ; it must be 
squeamish respecting the objects represented, respecting their real 
structure, colour, position, and grouping. For, of the visible impressions 
received from an object, some are far more intrinsic than others. 
Supposing we see a woman, beautiful in the structure of her body, and 
beautiful in the colour of her person and her draperies, standing under 
alight which is such as we should call beautiful and interesting: of 
these three qualities one will be intrinsic in the woman, the second very 
considerably so, the third not at all. For, let us call that woman away 
and replace her immediately by another woman, chosen at random. We 
shall immediately perceive that we have lost one pleasurable impression, 
that of beautiful bodily structure: the woman has taken away her 
well-shapen body.. Next we shall perceive a notable diminution in the 
second pleasurable impression: the woman has taken with her, not 
indeed her well-tinted garments, which we may have bestowed on her 
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successor, but her beautifully coloured skin and hair, so that of the pleas- 
ing colour-impression will remain only as much as was due to, and may 
have been retained with, the original woman’s clothes. But if we look 
for our third pleasurable impression, our beautiful light, we shall find 
that unchanged, whether it fall upon a magnificently arrayed goddess 
or upon a sordid slut. And, conversely, the beautiful woman, when 
withdrawn from that light and placed in any other, will be equally 
lovely in form, even if we cast her in plaster, and lose the colour of her 
skin and hair; or if we leave her not only the beautiful tints of her 
flesh and hair, but her own splendidly coloured garments, we shall still 
have, in whatsoever light, a magnificent piece of colour. But if we 
recall the poor ugly creature who has succeeded her from out of that 
fine effect of light, we shall have nothing but a hideous form invested 
in hideous colour. 

This rough diagram will be sufficient to explain my thought respect- 
ing the relative degree to which the art dealing with linear form, that 
dealing with colour and that dealing with light, with the medium in 
which form and colour are perceived, is each respectively bound to be 
idealistically or realistically decorative. Now painting was esthetically 
mature, possessed the means to achieve great beauty, at a time when of 
the three modes of representation there had as yet developed only those 
of linear form and colour; and the very possibility and necessity of 
immediately achieving all that could be achieved by these means delayed 
fora long time the development of the third mode of representation : 
the representation of objects as they appear with reference to the light 
through which they are seen. A beginning had indeed been made. 
Certain of Correggio’s effects of light, even more an occasional manner 
of treating the flesh and hair, reducing both form and colour to a kind 
of vague boss and vague sheen, such as they really present in given 
effects of light, a something which we define roughly as eminently 
modern in the painting of his clustered cherubs, all this is certainly a 
beginning of the school of Velasquez. Still more so is it the case with 
Andrea del Sarto, the man of genius whom critics love to despatch as a 
mediocrity, because his art, which is art altogether for the eyes, and in 
which he innovated more than any of his contemporaries, does not afford 
any excuse for the irrelevancies of ornamental criticism ; with him the 
appearance of form and colour, acted upon by light, the relative values 
of which flesh and draperies consist with reference to the surrounding 
medium, all this becomes so evident a preoccupation and a basis for 
decorative effects, as to give certain of his works an almost startling air 
of being modern. But this tendency comes to nothing: the men of the 
sixteenth century appear scarcely to have perceived wherein lay the true 
excellence of this “ Andrea senza errori,” deeming him essentially the 
artist of linear perfection; while the innovations of Correggio in the 
way of showing the relations of flesh tones and light abound in the mere 
coarse gala illuminations in which his successors made their seraphs 
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plunge and sprawl. There was too much to be done, good and bad in 
the way of mere linear form and mere colour ; and as art of mere linear 
form and colour, indifferent of all else, did the art of the Italian Renais. 
sance run to seed. 

I said at the beginning of this paper that the degree to which any 
art is strictly idealistic can be measured by the terms which it will make 
with portrait. For as portrait is due to the desire to represent a person 
quite apart from that person affording material for decoration, it is 
evident that only the art which can call in the assistance of decorative 
materials, independent of the represented individual, can possibly make 
a beautiful picture out of an ugly man; while the art which deals only 
with such visible peculiarities as are inherent in the individual, has no 
kind of outlet, is cornered, and can make of a repulsive original only a 
repulsive picture. The analogy to this we have already noticed in seulp- 
ture: antique sculpture, considering only the linear bosses which existed 
equally in the living man and in the statue, could notafford to represent 
plain people ; while Renaissance sculpture, extracting a large amount of 
beauty out of combinations of surface and light, was able, as long as 
it could arrange such an extreme combination, to dispense with great 
perfection in the model. Nay, if we except Renaissance statuary as a 
kind of separate art, we may say that this independence of the object 
portrayed is a kind of analytic test, enabling us to judge at a glance, and 
by the degree of independence from the model, the degree to which any 
art is removed from the mere line and boss of antique sculpture. In the 
statue standing free in any light that may chance to come, every form 
must be beautiful from every point ; but in proportion as the new ele- 
ments of painting enter, in proportion as the actual linear form and boss 
is marked and helped out by grouping, colour, and light and shade, does 
the actual perfection of the model become less important ; until, under 
the reign of light as the chief factor, it becomes altogether indifferent. 
In this fact lies the only rational foundation for the notion, made popu- 
lar by Hegel, that painting is an art in which beauty is of much less 
account than in sculpture ; failing to understand that the sum-total of 
beauty remained the same, whether dependent upon the concentration of 
a single element or obtained by the co-operation of several consequently 
less singly important elements. 

But to return to the question of portrait art. From what we have 
seen, it is clear that art which requires perfection of form will be 
reduced to ugliness if cramped in the obtaining of such perfection, 
whereas art which can obtain beauty by other means will still have a 
chance when reduced to imitate ugly objects. Hence it is that while 
the realistically decorative art of the seventeenth century ean make 
actually beautiful things of the portraits of ugly people, the idealistically 
decorative art of the Renaissance produces portraits which are cruelly 
ugly in proportion as the art is purely idealistic. Yet even in idealism 
there are degrees : the more the art is confined to mere linear form, to 
the exclusion of colour, the uglier will be the portraits. With Michel- 
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arigelo the difficulty was simplified to impossibility: he could not*paint 
portrait at all; and in his sculptured portraits of the two Medicean 
dukes at St. Lorenzo he evaded all attempt at likeness, making those 
two men into scarcely more than two architectural monsters, half- 
human cousins of the fantastic creatures who keep watch on the belfries 
and gurgoyles of a Gothic cathedral. It is almost impossible to think 
of Michelangelo attempting portrait: the man’s genius cannot be con- 
strained to it, and what ought to be mere ugliness would come out 
idealised into grandiose monstrosity. Men like Titian and Tintoret are 
at the other end of the scale of ideal decoration: they are bordering 
upon the domain of realism. Hence they can raise into interest, by the 
mere power of colour, many an insignificant type; yet even they are 
incapable of dealing with absolute ugliness, with absence of fine colour, 
or, if they do deal with it, there is an immediate improvement upon the 
model, and the appearance of truthfulness goes. Between the absolute 
incapacity for dealing with ugliness of Michelangelo, and the power of 
compromising with it of Titian and Tintoret, Raphael stands halfway: 
he can call in the assistance of colour just sufficiently to create a setting 
of carefully harmonised draperies and accessories, beautiful enough to 
allow of his filling it up with the most cruelly ugly likeness which any 
painter ever painted. Far too much has been written about Raphael in 
general, but not half enough about Raphael as a portrait-painter ; for 
by the side of the eclectic idealist, who combined and balanced beauty 
almost into insipidity, is the most terribly, inflexibly veracious portrait- 
painter that ever was. Compared with his sternly straightforward por- 
traits of his Florentine and Roman time, where ugliness and baseness 
are never attenuated by one tittle, and alloyed nobility or amiability, as 
with his finer models, like the two Donis, husband and wife, and 
Bibbiena, is never purified of its troubling element ; compared with them 
the Venetian portraits are mere insincere, enormously idealised pieces of 
colour-harmony ; nay, the portraits of Velasquez are mere hints, given 
rapidly by a sickened painter striving to make those scrofulous Haps- 
burgs no longer mere men, but keynotes of harmonies of light, of what 
the people really are. For .Velasquez seems to show us the tempera- 
ment, the potentiality of his people, and to leave us, with a kind of 
dignified and melancholy silence as to all further, to find out what life, 
what feelings and actions, such a temperament implies. But Raphael 
shows us all: the temperament and the character, the real active crea- 
ture, with all the marks of his present temper and habits, with all the 
indications of his immediate actions upon him: completely without 
humour or bitterness, without the smallest tendency to twist the reality 
into caricature or monstrosity, nay, perhaps without much psychologic 
analysis to tell him the exact meaning of what he is painting, going 
straight to the point, and utterly ruthless from sheer absence of all 
alternative of doing otherwise than he does. There is nothing more 
cruelly realistic in the world, crue] not only to the base originals, but to 
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the feelings of the spectator, than the harmony of villainies, of various 
combinations of black and hog-like bestiality, and fox and wolf-like 
cunning and ferocity with wicked human thought and self-command, 
which Raphael has enshrined in that splendid harmony of scarlet silk 
and crimson satin, and purple velvet and dull white brocade, as the por- 
traits of Leo X. and his cardinals Rossi and de’ Medici. 

The idealistic painter, accustomed to rely upon the intrinsic beauty 
which he has hitherto been able to select or create ; accustomed also to 
think of form as something quite independent of the medium through 
which it is seen, scarcely conscious of the existence of light and air in 
his habit of concentrating all attention upon a figure placed, as it were, 
in a sort of vacuum of indifference ;—this idealistic artist is left without 
any resources when bid to paint an ugly man or woman. With the 
realistic artist, to whom the man or woman is utterly indifferent, to 
whom the medium in which they are seen is everything, the case is just 
reversed : let him arrange his light, his atmospheric effect, and he will 
work into their pattern no matter what plain or repulsive wretch. To 
Velasquez the flaccid yellowish fair flesh, with its grey downy shadows, 
the limp pale drab hair, which is grey in the light and scarcely per- 
ceptibly blond in the shade, all this unhealthy, bloodless, feebly living, 
effete mass of humanity called Philip 1V. of Spain, shivering in moral 
ania like some dog thorough bred into nothingness, becomes merely 
the foundation for a splendid harmony of pale tints. Again, the poor 
little baby princess, with scarce visible features, seemingly kneaded (but 
not sufficiently pinched and modelled) out of the wet ashes of an 
auto da fe, in her black-and-white frock (how different from the dresses 
painted by Raphael and Titian !), dingy and gloomy enough for an abbess 
or @ camerera major, this childish personification of courtly dreariness, 
certainly born on an Ash Wednesday, becomes the principal strands for 
a marvellous tissue of silvery and ashy light, tinged yellowish in the 
hair, bluish in the eyes, and downy cheeks, pale red by the lips and the 
rose in the hair, something to match which in beauty you must think 
of some rarely seen veined and jaspered rainy twilight, or opal-tinted 
hazy winter morning. Ugliness, nay repulsiveness, vanish, subdued into 
beauty, even as noxious gases may be subdued into health-giving sub- 
stances by some cunning chemist. The difference between such portraits 
as these and the portraits by Raphael does not, however, consist merely 
in the beauty : there is also the fact that if you take one of Velasquez’s 
portraits out of their frame, reconstitute the living individual, and bid 
him walk forth in whatsoever light may fall upon him, you will have 
something infinitely different from the portrait, and of which your only 
distinct feeling will be that a fine portrait might be made of the creature ; 
whereas it is a matter of complete indifference whether you see Raphael’s 
Leo X. in the flesh or in his gilded frame. 

Whatever may fairly be said respecting the relative value of ideal- 
istic and realistic decorative art is really also connected with this latter 
point. . Considering that realistic art is merely obtaining beauty by 
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attention to other factors than those which preoccupy idealistic art, that 
the one fulfils what the other neglects—taking the matter from this 
pointof view, it would seem as if the two kinds of arts were, so to 
speak, morally equal, and that any vague sense of mysterious superior 
dignity clinging to idealistic art wasa mere shred of long discarded 
pedantry. Butitis notso. For realistic art does more than merely 
bring into play powers unknown to idealistic art: it becomes, by the 
possession of these powers, utterly indifferent to the intrinsic value of the 
forms represented : it is so certain of making everything lovely by its 
harmonies of light and atmosphere that it almost prefers to choose 
inferior things for this purpose. I am thinking at present of a picture 
by I forget what Dutchman in our National Gallery, representing in 
separate compartments five besotten-looking creatures, symbolical of the 
five senses : they are ugly, brutish, with I know not what suggestion of 
detestable temperament in their bloodshot flesh and vermilion lips, as if 
the whole man were saturated with his appetite. Yet the Dutchman 
has found the means of making these degraded types into something 
which we care to look at, and to look at on account of its beauty ; even 
as, in lesser degree, Rubens has always managed to make us feel, towards 
his flaccid, veal-complexioned, fish-eyed women, something of what we 
feel towards the goddesses of the Parthenon, towards the white-robed, 
long-gloved ladies, with meditative face beneath the crimped auburn 
hair, of Titian. 

Viewed in one way there is a kind of nobility in the very fact that 
such realistic art can make us pardon, can redeem, nay almost sanctify, 
somuch. But is it right thus to pardon, redeem, and sanctify, thus to 
bring the inferior on to the level of the superior? Nay, is it not rather 
wrong to teach us to endure so much meanness and ugliness in creatures, 
on account of the nobility with which they are represented? Is this 
not vitiating our feelings, blunting our desire for the better, our repug- 
nance for the worse ? 

A great and charitable art, this realistic painting of the seventeenth 
century, and to be respected for its very tenderness towards the scorned 
and castaway things of reality ; but accustoming us, perhaps too much, 
like all charitable and reclaiming impulses, to certain unworthy contacts ; 
in strange contrast herein with that narrow but ascetic and aristocratic 
art of idealism which, isolated and impoverished though it may be, has 
always the dignity of its immaculate purity, of its unswerving judg- 
ment, of its obstinate determination to deal only with the best. A hard 
task to judge between them. But be this as it may, it is one of the 
singular richnesses of the Italian Renaissance that it knew of both 
tendencies ; that while in painting it gave the equivalent of that rigid 
idealism of the Greeks which can make no compromise with ugliness ; 
in sculpture it possessed the equivalent of the realism of Velasquez, 
which can make beauty out of ugly things, even as the chemist can 


make sugar out of vitriol. 
VERNON LEE. 















































Six Pears in the Bachwoods of Canada, 


ote AER 


I write facts, not fiction, and with a double object. My first desire 
is to impart information of a reliable character, and my second to save 
the intending emigrant from deception and disappointment. 

Canada is a fine country ; it has many attractions, and its people are 
noble, frank-hearted, and generous. Personally I love both the land and 
its inhabitants, but itis only the truth to say that many misrepresenta- 
tions of its climate, its resources, its comforts are made by persons 
interested in attracting emigration, which when they are realised (alas! 
too late) by those who have torn up their roots in the old land and 
set foot full of hope in the new land, produce a heart-sickness which 
preludes despair. 

Six years is a large slice out of a human life. It is not like six weeks 
spent on a hasty visit, wherein vivid sketches are made from the windows 
of a railway car. No! Six years give time for examination, time for 
reading character, time for watching the seasons as they recur, and time 
to note the rising or falling fortunes of settlers from the old lands of 
Europe. ' 

The party of whom this is a faithful history ccnsisted of husband, 
wife, and one child, with man-servant and maid-servant. This party left 
England because its head was tired of civilised life, because his brain 
was filled with visions of freedom from the ties and restraints of society, 
and because his love of travel and observation made him long for a 
personal experience of the New World. It was no promenade of one 
who could return if he pleased, but the solemn rooting up of old associa- 
tions and the deliberate resolve to penetrate beyond the frontier lands 
into the wilderness itself. 

Ordinarily, and until the St. Lawrence is blocked up with ice, the 
Allan Line lands its passengers at Quebec or Montreal, but during the 
rigour of winter its vessels are compelled to discharge at Portland, in 
the State of Maine. This was our luck, and it gave us a peep at our 
Yankee brothers. 

Our first act on entering our private rooms in the hotel was to throw 
open the windows, which had as usual in those cold countries double 
sashes. The heat seemed that of an oven. But after one winter 

and one summer in Canada we adopted the double sashes ourselves, and 
kept our rooms as hot or hotter than those of that hotel. 

The reason is this: The winter lasts six months, and the blood gets 
chilled. The summer is almost Indian, and the blood gets thinned. 
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The first winter we rarely wore great coats, the second we wrapped our- 
selves up in buffalo rugs. Many a night have I passed in Canada with 
a stove in my room three feet long and red hot when I lay down to rest, 
and yet in less than an hour my beard has been frozen to the blanket, 
and the water in a bucket within a foot of the stove frozen into a solid 
block of ice. Nay, more. I have sat down to tea in front of the stove, 
and before the last cup could be poured out of the teapot its contents 
were frozen hard. 

And now away to the backwoods, yet not without stopping on the 
road to correct errors or light up hidden truth. 

This is Ottawa city, now the seat of Government, with palatial 
buildings, but then only emerging out of “ Bytown,” with streets of 
wooden shanties, and only here and there a stone store. We are evi- 
dently approaching that land of myths, primitive simplicity; for the 
bedroom is intolerably stuffy, the furniture shabby genteel—soon we 
shall be where there is none. We are taken in and done for at one 
dollar a day—4s. 2d. Don’t smile, for six years later it was only a 
dollar and a half at a good hotel in New York ; now it is, 1 believe, 
four dollars a day in the same place. The food was wholesome, but very 
rough ; one had to get used to it. 

The position of Ottawa is simply magnificent. Its cliffs hang over 
the splendid Ottawa River just below the Chaudiére Falls, and just 
above those of the Gatineau River. Of all the cities I have seen in all 
the four quarters of the world none equals Ottawa in situation. 

Ottawa city was in those days the extreme point of settled country, 
where one bought all kinds of things necessary for settlement in the 
backwoods. We had brought out from England a little cargo of articles 
considered as indispensable. I recollect amongst our miscellaneous stores 
a keg of iron nails, which cost a mint of money for transport, and when 
brought out were all rusty and useless. What, then, was our astonishment 
at finding these very articles selling at about half the price we had paid 
for them, and in forms suited to a new country? We thought, when 
leaving England, that we were going to do wonders, and introduce 
novelties, and run a winning race for wealth : we found, on arriving at 
the edge of the forest, that the inhabitants were quicker and cuter than 
ourselves. Here was our first pull-up. 

It had been decided that we should settle upon the Opeongo Road, 
into and through which district the Government had recently made 


‘ decent roads, and had surveyed lots of from 50 to 100 acres, which were 


offered as free grants to settlers who should fulfil certain conditions of 
settlement. 

We might have done better by investing our little capital in cleared 
land near the city, or at least we might have prolonged the agony of 
failure ; but our fever for a wild, free life was at its height, driving us 
to reject all advice and to plunge into the very savagest retreats of un- 
defiled nature, It was there that we intended to face the wild Indian, 
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to hunt the wild beasts, to carve out a primitive home and rear a home- 
stead after the type and pattern of Cooper’s novels. 

I have learnt, after many years of wandering, that the great majority 
of the human family is liable to deceive itself as to its innate capacity to 
adopt, without education or training, two professions, or (to put it 
better in French) “ métiers,” viz. farming and theology; and I have 
also learnt that, although these two “métiers” are certainly easy to 
undertake, they are precisely the two which are most difficult to bring 
to a successful termination. Much of these two professions, and of those 
who attempt them, have I seen; and my deliberate opinion is that there 
is no trade or profession more difficult, nor anything more rare than a 
good farmer or a wise parson. 

I began farming without knowing how to work a bush farm; so I 
bought horses and sleighs, and packed into them beds, bedding, iron ware, 
tin ware, spades, crockery, and other impedimenta which hang like lead 
upon the shoulders of a pioneer. Proud as a prince was I when I drove 
out of Ottawa city in my own conveyance, with my own horses, on the 
way to take possession of my own freehold estate. Warnings and omens 
were plentiful, but I heeded them not. All my life I had had horses, 
had given orders to coachmen and grooms, had criticised farriers, and 
had even broken in and ridden savage beasts ; but, alas! when one of 
my horses threw a shoe, twenty miles from a forge, I had neither the 
courage nor the skill to drive nails into the thin hoof which so beautifully 
protects the tender nerves of a horse’s foot. Sleighing is indeed delight- 
ful when the track is good, but on well-worn roads there are dips and 
holes, or “ cahots,” through which only experience can guide the sleigh, 
and, lacking this last quality, I pitched myself, my companions, my pots, 
pans, and sundries out of the carriage and into the deep cold snow. We 
were quit of it for a good roll; no great harm was done. The snow was 
dry and easily shaken off, and, a little wiser and more wary, I took the 
ribbons again. 

After three days’ travelling we arrived at that point on the Opeongo 
settlement where we supposed there could be no competition, and where 
we expected to get good land for nothing ; and, after a day or two spent 
in exploration, we settled upon a spot on the margin of Lake Clear, 
which answered to our dreams of natural beauty and perfect isolation 
from society. Here we began at once to build our house, or rather 
shanty, in the usual way. We first cleared of timber a certain extent 
of land, say half an acre, then we levelled the ground where the house 
was to stand; and as soon as these preliminaries were accomplished we 
called a “bee” to build the shanty itself. We had been warned that 
a “bee” was but another name for a drunken frolic, and that none 
would come twice at our bidding unless the supply of whisky was 
unlimited, and therefore we had provided what we thought enough to 
floor the whole company ; but we were mistaken. The work went on 
at first well, then fast, then furious, until the whisky had done its work, 
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and there was no safety for anybody in lifting the huge trees. The 
whisky was already at its disappearing point, when the happy idea 
occurred to me to increase its volume by diminishing its strength. This 
I did and re-did until absolutely there was nothing but water left ; 
nevertheless the drunken fools clamorously asked for more and more— 
water—and were satisfied because I called it whisky. Whisky is the 
curse of the backwoods; few, very few, escape its fatal enchantment, 
and none but men of iron will can hope so to do. 

The house-building process was this. Great trees were felled as near 
as possible to the house ; these were cut into 20-feet lengths and dragged 
to the spot; then they were rolled, just as they came from the forest, by 
a crowd of men up inclined supports, until (their ends being cut into 
notches and saddles) they reached their place upon the walls. Our horses 
proved almost useless at this work ; they could not pull half the weight 
which oxen easily dragged out of deep snow, nor could they enter holes 
or pass between stumps without danger to their legs and ruin to their 
harness. 

There were crowds of men and many yoke of oxen, for a “ bee” is a 
favourite gathering. Each man who comes has a counter-claim upon 
you for a day’s work, while he does just as little as he likes, by fits and 
starts. He has also the advantage of a good feed and a glorious “ drink,” 
besides prying into all the affairs of a new settler and hearing all the 
gossip of the township. At the end of a “ bee” you find yourself pos- 
sessed of four rough timber walls, with openings (where the trees are 
crooked) wide enough for a dog to jump through, and the miserable 
conviction that you will be thrown back upon carpenters to finish the 
work which has only received the first “lick” of brute force. 

After the walls were erected there were labourers or woodsmen hired 
to cut down, hollow out, and put up “scoops” for the roof, or, in other 
words, trees scooped out like long gutters which let in the rain. Then 
others split other trees into rough planks for the floor, which, when 
completed, had holes wide enough to put your foot in, boots and all; and 
when all this was done you might contemplate a sort of dog-kennel- 
looking sieve, open to every wind, and dark as Erebus. 

Of course the windows were very few and very small, for window 
work is carpenter’s work, and carpenters are scarce and dear. Of course 
also there were no rooms or divisions; for divisions mean planks, and 
planks, though abundant, are very distant and very heavy. So that, 
after the crevices were stuffed with grass, moss, and mud, we had one 
large room, not half as good as a decent wood shed in any civilised land, 
and from first to last it had cost us the price of a decent house. 

However, there we were, and we had to rough it; the step had been 
taken, and the consequences had to be borne. I say, there we were; yet 
not as we left England. The man-servant, after looking at the work for 
one single day, disappeared, and was never heard of again. He may now, 
for aught I know, be President of the American Republic or a member 
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of Parliament, for I forget his name. The woman-servant, who had been 
with us three or four years, got draggled and dirty, and after three or 
four days could not resist the innumerable offers of marriage which she 
received ; so followed her companion into oblivion, at least so far as we 
were concerned ; and thus we were reduced to three people, all used. to 
luxury, all raised in affluence, and all quite unused to labour. But we 
had British pluck, and never for an instant gave way to repining or 
despair. We put away the gentleman and put on the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife; so that, if the account seems pessimist, yet it is not the 
history of those easily cowed or unwilling to face difficulties, All 
the while we struggled in those wild woods the man was feared and 
the woman respected. He was ready to meet the adversary or the 
insulter either with flint, steel, or fists, and she was ever respected, were 
it but for her hard and unrepining work ; as for the child, I think he 
enjoyed it and thought it fine fun even to the last, which was starvation 
point. 

As soon as the house was up, even before the chinks between the 
logs were properly filled up, we determined to sleep in it; but my first 
night there was indeed dreadful. It was winter, as has already been 
stated—not an English but a Canadian winter—with the thermometer 
during the night at 20 degrees below zero. There were no beds or 
bedding ; all that I had to lie upon was a rough plank floor, and all 
that I had to cover me was a buffalo robe. Our men lay in a row in 
front of a huge open stove, with their feet to the fire, and I had to take 
my place beside them, About one o’clock I must have been seized with 
a fit of delirium ; for, without waking the men, I got up and went out 
into the forest, with some vague intention of getting back to the house 
where for a few days I had received kindly hospitality. It was a moon- 
light night, but being utterly ignorant of forest life, and not knowing 
well the track, I wandered around the trees, which seemed always in 
front of me and to present no sort of opening or break such as might 
indicate a road. How long I wandered I know not, nor how I came at 
last to the house ; but two distinct impressions remain fixed upon my 
memory, the one that I must be the object of a special Providence, 
having something in the future to accomplish for which my life was 
preserved, and the other the inexpressible joy of feeling warm after I 
had been a few minutes in bed. 

This experience did not prevent my going back to my house next 
day, nor did it impede our immediate installation, which was of a nature 
fitted to the circumstances and locality. As yet all was of rough wood 
in and about the house, and so it continued to be, for I made a double 
bedstead, i.e. a bedstead of two storeys of rough poles nailed to the sides 
and roof of the house, into the upper storey of which leaped the parents 
and into the lower storey of which crept the child. This bedstead. was 
flanked by a bath brought from England and divided from our labourers 
by a shawl hung across as a curtain, 
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At that period we had in our service from half a dozen to a dozen 
men, as they could be procured, engaged in clearing land and finishing 
the shanty. They all ate and slept with us, which enabled me to make 
some new discoveries as to the habits of life of rough woodsmen in 
@anada. Thus I found out that they slept in their clothes, except that 
here and there one threw off his coat ere he lay down before the fire ; 
they none said any prayers or gave themselves any trouble about re- 
ligious matters ; they all rose at daybreak, and after a shake like a New- 
foundland dog strolled out of the hut and lit an early pipe; they none 
of them ever washed, Sundays or week days, but they all paid this respect 
to the day of rest—having one small-tooth comb between them, they used 
it in turn, and looked quite spruce after the operation. 

The one great difficulty, which proved almost insurmountable, was to 
procure food for them. They were not fastidious. All they asked was dry 
bvead, tea, and salt pork which had no lean. The last requirement was, 
for the moment, easily satisfied, as we had brought up several barrels of 
“prime” pork, but the first almost gave rise toa mutiny. Upon the poor 
ladyhad fallen the terrible task of making bread without yeast. The custom 
of the country is to keep a stale piece of the last paste and mix it with 
alukewarm decoction of salt and water, which is called “ salt rising ” and 
serves the purpose of yeast. At that time we were ignorant both of the 
custom and of its results, but later on, when we had been initiated, our 
stomachs and our nostrils revolted at the taste and smell of this bread. 
And so it came to pass that our men had to sit down to meals with 
pork and bread in sufficient quantities—but such bread! It wasas heavy 
as lead, as dark as oatmeal, and had to be cut with an axe. Poor lady, 
how she cried and sighed and did her best, but over and over again this 
cold plum pudding without sugar or raisins figured on the board, or 
rather trestles. At last she got hintsand made a “ hoprising” with dried 
hops and hot water, and her bread became palatable, to our infinite 
mental relief and the benefit of our health. The pork and flour soon 
ran short, which forced me to look beyond our little clearing and leave 
my two female companions alone with a crowd of rough backwoodsmen. 
But, to tell the honest truth, there was no real danger. The men were 
indeed rough, but honest in their degree and honourable. 

As our shanty lay a mile or more from the township road, we had to 
make a road of our own, which served well enough during sleighing, but 
proved a very trap and snare and danger to life when (deserted by its 
winter cloak) it. revealed its stumps, its hollows, and its sideway in- 
clination, hanging as it did on the side of a hill. Such must have been 
the roads about Selborne when White wrote his delightful book. 

I well remember one day when it fell to my lot to take out the team 
at daybreak with an empty waggon, and to go to the nearest store, distant 
between thirty and forty miles, to fetch pork and flour. I got out safely, 
reached: Renfew in the afternoon, and bought and loaded up ready for a 
start: next day before sunrise. The waggon was piled up very high with 
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barrels and sacks, which made my perch at the top of the load pre- 
carious and uncomfortable, but I jogged on, now at a slow trot, now at 
a snail’s pace, until night began to set in. The horses were tired; I 
was nodding, at the imminent risk of falling off and breaking my 
neck ; but needs must when hunger drives, so through the darkness 
I plunged. Ever and anon the barking of foxes, the shrieks of owls, 
the sad cries of water-birds saluted my ears. This was but the usual 
nightly concert, but I confess to a terrible creeping sensation when I heard 
the howling of wolves. The horses heard them too, started and plunged 
with fright, making it almost impossible to keep them on the track. 
For a little time fear kept me awake, but only for a little time, for I 
awoke suddenly. with a start to find the reins amongst the horses’ feet 
and myself in the act of falling. I saved myself, got down, and tried 
for a time to lead the beasts, yet in vain. I fell over my own feet, 
reeled like a drunkard for more than an hour, and only recovered when 
I thought I saw a live bear in the road. This was as good as a cold 
bath. Something there was, but whether it was a bear I cannot say ; 
this only I know, that no other man in all those parts would have 
risked such a night journey for twenty pounds. At last I reached the 
narrow slit in the forest which led to my home, only to realise that an 
entrance during darkness with a loaded waggon and tired team was 
impossible. I did not hesitate. Quickly unhitching the horses, I left the 
waggon to its fate, and winding the reins of the young horse round my ' 
waist, I jumped upon the more aged, leaving him to choose his own 
road, being myself unable to see a yard beyond my nose. He stepped 
forward as if he smelt the oats, and it seemed to me as I switched past 
tree after tree, almost touching them with my face, that I should certainly 
be brained before reaching home. Nothing of the sort. The danger lay 
in another direction. I was almost cut into two distinct pieces. The 
young horse was slow and frightened, so he held back, whereas the one I 
rode pressed forward, and the reins tightened around my waist until the 
pressure exceeded that of French military stays and I almost fainted. 
At last I got to the stable, if such it could be called, dragged off the 
harness, threw the horses some food, and opening the door of the 
shanty stepped over the sleeping men, lifted the curtain, and got to bed. 
Next morning not one of these men knew I had returned, until one of 
them, who had visited the stable, came flying in to tell me that the grey 
had got his leg between the planks of the stable and worked it raw to 
the hock. Out I went to the rescue, cut the leg out with an axe, and 
then went with the poor tired brutes to fetch in the waggon. None of 
the men would risk it over such a road. About halfway in, where the 
road inclined at an angle too sharp for your credence, the waggon turned 
over, dragging the horses with it down hill. I was pitched out like a 
stone, so were the flour bags and pork barrels. Never was a man in 
greater danger even where cannon shot are flying about; for surely 
barrels of pork, weighing about 200 Ibs. each, when they take to dancing 
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around you, are as likely to smash you as cannon balls. Yet I escaped, and 
collecting the débris with the help of all my men got safely home at last. 

Here I propose a subject of reflection to intending emigrants. You 
will find in all guide-books published by Emigration Committees of 
Colonies estimates of expenses connected with the clearing of land, 
building of houses, &c. Now these estimates are all framed upon the 
supposition that no accidents will happen, that no days of rain will stop 
work, that no trivial affairs will divert the attention of those engaged. 
let this trifling accident which happened to me open their eyes and 
expose the fallacy of all such calculations. JI upset the waggon, and, as 
a necessary consequence, called six men off their work for a whole after- 


" noon to repair damages. More than this, on the morrow a man spent 


the whole day in repairing breakages and taking ironwork to the black- 
smith. I choosea small accident to illustrate a great fact with a view to 
induce thinkers to ask themselves how many such small incidents occur 
in a week or a month, and I state precisely that the sum-total of costs 
will pomally amount to double the estimate which emigration agents 
draw up “* couleur de rose.” 

Let us now leave the internal arrangements of the shanty with its 
difficulties of provision, and examine the work of clearing land in the 
backwoods. You buy, or you have presented to you by a paternal 
government, a certain extent of land with an immense number of forest 
trees, under whose lofty branches exist and flourish in a delightful 
entanglement young plants and bushes which make travelling through 
the bush an impossibility, except where a track has been cleared. 
The general idea is that a Canadian forest resembles Windsor Forest or 
the New Forest, so that one may wander as fancy lists hither and 
thither without let or hindrance. Such was my own idea, which, how- 
ever, proved to be utterly erroneous. The fact is that trees live and 
die, and when they die they fall across other trees, or gradually subside 
into their mother earth, remaining some years in a more or less solid 
condition. Other trees are stricken by frost, fire, or tempest, each of 
which agencies produces a different result, the one splitting, the other 
hardening, and the last uprooting and altogether entangling the forest. 
Then you must allow for an undergrowth of brushwood, shrubs, and 
young trees, which resemble an Indian jungle, upon which wild animals 
graze and without which the woods would be silent evermore. If you 
can realise this true picture of nature’s forest land, you will at once see 
the difficulty of clearing up land. 

The process is this. Experienced woodcutters, shouldering the small 
Canadian axe, which does not weigh more than six or seven pounds, 
select a tree, or several trees which seem likely to fall together. They 
cut these trees about waist high, and try if possible to drop one tree 
upon another, so that several may fall together. When one or more 
trees are down, they jump upon thetrunk and lop off the branches, which 
they pile in heaps about the stem. Then they cut the trunk itself into 
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20-feet lengths, leaving a mixed mass of logs, branches, and roots:lyi 
amidst the stumps. This work must be done in winter, and left until 
spring sunshine dries up the brushwood to such a degree that a lighted 
match will set fire to a hundred acres and make a bush fire, sometimes 
to the destruction of the homestead itself. After the brushwood has 
been thus consumed, you look upon a tract of land as black as a chimney- 
pot hat, on which are lying higgledy-piggledy a vast number of logs 
which have been charred or half consumed, and which represent the 
trunks of trees. These logs are then piled up in pyramidal heaps by 
means of a series of “ bees,” for the work needs many strong men and is 
of the same nature as that of the raising the walls of a shanty. Then fires 
are kindled in these log heaps, and they are by degrees reduced to ashes, 
which may either be used to make potash or left to fertilise the land. 
At last you have your field ready for sowing, and such a field! It looks 
like a large graveyard with innumerable tomb-stones, all black as the 
earth out of which they spring, for ever remember that the stumps 
breast-high remain from four to ten years before they can be pulled out. 
My desire is to make a settler’s life intelligible to the ordinary reader—to 
lift him, while sitting in his easy chair, in mind into the wild woods, and 
to take him with me as I work and toil to earn cold salt pork and dry 
bread. He shall, if he will, be as well informed as if he had himself 
done what I have done, and suffered what I have suffered, only I pray 
him to permit me to follow each separate detail until I think I have 
fairly represented it to his imagination. The field is here for sowing, 
Let us suppose all difficulties of buying seed overcome, and the field sown 
broadcast. I could not sow, so my part of the work was confined to 
harrowing or covering up the seed sown. This I did with my horses 
instead of hiring oxen, using a triangular harrow made of heavy maple 
logs, with long iron spikes set in the triangle and its two cross bars. 
Oxen do this work quite easily, the teamster taking care to leave suffi- 
cient length of chain for the wild leaps of the heavy harrow ; but horses 
need guiding by hand, which gives to the operation a peculiar character 
of danger and difficulty. The reins, made of rope, must be very long 
and very deftly handled, or else ina few minutes they will be involvedin 
the teeth of the harrow or wound about the horses’ legs. Just picture to 
yourself the start of the horses ; within a minute the harrow strikes against 
a stump, rebounds upon another, then catches a root and shoots up like 
a rocket. The horses are alarmed; the driver flies hither and thither; 
holding his reins now in the air, now on one side, now on the other, and 
before the day is half over is almost dead with fatigue. 

On newly cleared land we use no plough, nor do I think such an im- 
plement could have been found in all the neighbourhood. It comes of 
course in due time, when the stumps have rotted and been pulled out 
by oxen, but until then it were folly to buy one, and dangerous to: the 
last degree to use it. I remember a young Irishman being thrown 
from the stilts of his plough clean over the oxen’s head by the coulter 
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catching against a large stone. What would be the result if it caught 
a green root I dare not imagine. 

Not to detain you too long over crops, I will simply add that all 
settlers are and must be late in getting in their first crops, on account of 
the impossibility of burning off and clearing up land - until the sun is 
powerful enough to dry up both ground and brushwood. Now, as the 
season is very short in the backwoods, having both early and late rains 
with early and late frosts, the result is that not one-half of the crops are 
ripe before a sort of preliminary winter sets in, with the natural result 
of making harvest almost impossible. The average yield of these new 
clearings is between five and ten bushels to the acre, and even this is 
snatched up between showers, and is in a very bad condition either for 
sale or use. So far as I can remember I had only some forty bushels of 
wheat, from eight or ten acres of clearing, which was so sprouted that I 
could not even send it to mill, but had to sell it for mixture with harder 
grain, without which it would have become a mere paste. 

Next I bought a cow, whose pasture was the low bushes and young 
maple leaves which she found for herself in the woods. This natural 
pasture is a great blessing, for without it cattle could not be kept until 
land had been put under grass, except in certain beaver meadows or 
marshes created by the dams of the beavers. My cow was at oncea 
blessing and a care. She gave us milk and butter, but she also gave us 
hours and days of hunting for her through the forest. Generally she 
would come home at night for bed and supper, but if she met a female 
friend she would stay away for a week at a time, giving us not only the 
fatigue of tracking her, but also the anxiety of too long delayed milking, 
which might cause her to run dry. No Irishman will milk a cow. In his 
opinion it is women’s work and degrading toa man; and, as we had no 
women servants, I naturally had to milk the cow myself, although I had 
never attempted it before. 

To this cow I soon added a couple of pigs, which either were extra- 
ordinary animals, or else some demon dogged my heels with the inten- 
tion of driving me mad. Their inclosure was of the ordinary height, 
and suited to restrain the desire to escape of any reasonable porkers. 
These were not reasonable, for they leaped the barriers like deer, till at 
last, no matier what we did or how high we made the walls, they were 
in the kitchen, or scouring the woods, twenty times a day. This fact I 
commend to Darwinians as an illustration of the natural transformation 
of pigs into deer, which took place within an historical period, and is 
avouched by one who in other respects rejects the hypothesis. 

Owing to a war of races, such as Irishmen establish wherever they 
go, I was, though an Englishman, involved in a quarrel with the 
Government land agent, who is almost omnipotent in new settlements. 
The Irish have imported into Canada their home feuds. They are 
almost toa man either Orangemen or Ribbonmen, the last being Roman 
Catholics and the first Protestants. They never mix or sober down, or live 
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and let live, or bear and forbear, but are for ever beating drums, making 
processions, and brandishing cudgels. I hate both parties with a deep 
and lasting hatred, see no good in their original institution, nor any hope 
for any land until Irish blood is mixed and flows more smoothly ina 
second or third generation. As a Protestant and an educated man the 
Orangemen chose me for their leader, as may be easily imagined without 
my consent, and succeeded in bringing down upon me the wrath of the 
Roman Catholic population with the land agent at their head. They 
had wo much fear of me to attack me openly, so the land agent arranged 
a delightful little comedy in which I was to play the leading part. He 
owned a yoke of villanous “ breachy” oxen, i.e. oxen which broke down 
the improvised fences of the settlers and ravaged their crops. These 
oxen ought, of course, to have been pounded as soon as they were caught 
at their nocturnal depredations, only there was no pound. The patres 
conscripti of the township at their usual meeting, being chiefly Ribbon- 
men, were egged on by the land agent to appoint me pound-keeper, of 
course without a salary. My office was obligatory, and it was incum. 
bent upon its tenant to provide a pound at his own expense, on his own 
land. I simply did nothing at all, thinking the matter a joke. One 
day, however, when I was enjoying a peaceful pipe, the woods were 
stirred by huge beasts, the dry sticks cracked beneath huge feet, and 
there emerged from the forest the oxen of the land agent, brought to 
the pound by a man who subsequently proved to be one of the land 
agent’s party. Happily my horses were out, so I put them into the 
stable, with the intention‘of giving them up to their owner as soon as he 
should send for them. He did, indeed, send a messenger, who began by 
demanding ‘the oxen, which I readily offered to release ; but, not content 
with this, he demanded to see the pound, which he declared illegal in all 
respects, and told me to expect proceedings. These proceedings came in 
due course in the shape of a demand for damages and a summons to 
appear before a local magistrate,{whose place of abode was some fifteen 
miles distant, on a bee-line through the forest, but perhaps forty miles 
by the nearest road. On the day named I set out, accompanied by 
several of my men as witnesses, embarked on a canoe, crossed the lake, 
and met my opponents on landing, who had to travel with us along the 
only narrow path or trail which led to the village where the justice 
lived. _One of my men, an Irish carpenter, who had lived some months 
with me while fitting up my shanty and making it habitable, at once 
proposed that, instead of a long tramp through the forest, we should fight 
it out, then and there, in a friendly way. I confess that I preferred his 
scheme to a long march, but the land agent had no stomach for such 
hot work, so on we trudged. About midday we reached the place and 
dined. After dinner the judge took his seat in the general room of the 
tavern, with his clay pipe in his mouth and his hat on, the last of course 
as a sign of authority, the first as a consolation or a stimulant, as the 
case might prove tiresome or difficult. Proceedings were opened by & 
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local lawyer for the plaintiff; witness swore to my iniquities ; all looked 
as if I was already condemned, when it came to my turn to speak. I 
opened and closed my own case much in the following manner :—“ Mr. 
Justice, you never had a tougher case or one more likely to trip you up. 
Isimply defy you. Youareone of a pack of rascals who are in league to 
worry a respectable citizen, and you are a toady of this land agent. Now 
I invite you to give him any verdict he asks; only I tell you beforehand 
that I will drag you before every court in the country and expose both . 
you and the land agent. You are appointed to administer justice, and 
he is appointed and paid to help the settlers; but if he schemes against 
them, and you back him up, then expect, both of you, to be hoisted out 
of your seats by an indignant people. You know well enough that this 
is a question of trespass, and must be settled before a civil tribunal, 
whereas you are appointed for criminal purposes. Now I dare you to 
give any decision either for or against me, because you are off your beat 
and intruding on the business of your betters.” I plumped down, put my 
hat on, and lighted my pipe, in order to prepare myself for being what I 
subsequently became, a J.P. There was a visible emotion among the 
friends of the plaintiff, with whom the justice unblushingly took counsel. 
He was reeve of the township, keeper of a store, &c., and did not like 
the idea of a lawsuit in which he was to be the defendant, especially as he 
knew that he was aiding and abetting a mean plot, whose object was to 
drive out an educated man and thus triumph over the Orangemen of 
the locality. The result was that he “ reserved ” his judgment—yes, re- 
served it for three months, at the end of which time I took upon myself 
to remind him of the case, to which reminder he replied that he “ declined 
to interfere.” 

The case was finished about four o’clock. It was early spring-time, 
with short days and long nights. The hotel people naturally expected 
me to stay; but I would have no more to do with them or their 
village than I would with their justice of the peace, choosing rather to 
face bears, wolves, or revolvers than to stay amongst them; so I sum- 
moned my party to start at once for a night walk through the bush. 
They refused, excep’ two, one a stout backwoodsman, who was ashamed 
to see me start alone, and the other O'Reilly, my valiant but drunken 
carpenter. He came with unsteady steps, whose deviations from the 
path increased as his drink settled upon him, until, after halting several 
times, he came to a dead stop, sat down resignedly, and pointed out to 
me the folly of endeavouring to walk on such a night over such a track. 
To him I replied, “ Look here, O’Reilly. You are a broth of a boy, but 
at the same time you are a drunken blackguard. Now I offer to help 
you, to stay by you, or to do anything I can if you are not too drunk to 
make an effort ; but if you are, and if you won’t move, then I just 
leave you where you are by yourself, and I recommend you to call all 
the saints to your help, for I hear the wolves round about.” “D——n 
the wolves,” he replied, and rolled over into a drunken sleep. 
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the improvised fences of the settlers and ravaged their crops. These 
oxen ought, of course, to have been pounded as soon as they were caught 
at their nocturnal depredations, only there was no pound. The patres 
conscripti of the township at their usual meeting, being chiefly Ribbon- 
men, were egged on by the land agent to appoint me pound-keeper, of 
course without a salary. My office was obligatory, and it was incum. 
bent upon its tenant to provide a pound at his own expense, on his own 
land. I simply did nothing at all, thinking the matter a joke. One 
day, however, when I was enjoying a peaceful pipe, the woods were 
stirred by huge beasts, the dry sticks cracked beneath huge feet, and 
there emerged from the forest the oxen of the land agent, brought to 
the pound by a man who subsequently proved to be one of the land 
agent’s party. Happily my horses were out, so I put them into the 
stable, with the intention‘of giving them up to their owner as soon as he 
should send for them. He did, indeed, send a messenger, who began by 
demanding ‘the oxen, which I readily offered to release ; but, not content 
with this, he demanded to see the pound, which he declared illegal in all 
respects, and told me to expect proceedings. These proceedings came in 
due course in the shape of a demand for damages and a summons to 
appear before a local magistrate,{whose place of abode was some fifteen 
miles distant, on a bee-line through the forest, but perhaps forty miles 
by the nearest road. On the day named I set out, accompanied by 
several of my men as witnesses, embarked on a canoe, crossed the lake, 
and met my opponents on landing, who had to travel with us along the 
only narrow path or trail which led to the village where the justice 
lived. _One of my men, an Irish carpenter, who had lived some months 
with me while fitting up my shanty and making it habitable, at once 
proposed that, instead of a long tramp through the forest, we should fight 
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scheme to a long march, but the land agent had no stomach for such 
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local lawyer for the plaintiff; witness swore to my iniquities ; all looked 

as if I was already condemned, when it came to my turn to speak. I 

opened and closed my own case much in the following manner :—“ Mr. 

Justice, you never had a tougher case or one more likely to trip you up. 

Isimply defy you. Youareone of a pack of rascals who are in league to 
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you and the land agent. You are appointed to administer justice, and 
he is appointed and paid to help the settlers; but if he schemes against 
them, and you back him up, then expect, both of you, to be hoisted out 
of your seats by an indignant people. You know well enough that this 
is a question of trespass, and must be settled before a civil tribunal, 
whereas you are appointed for criminal purposes. Now I dare you to 
give any decision either for or against me, because you are off your beat 
and intruding on the business of your betters.” I plumped down, put my 
hat on, and lighted my pipe, in order to prepare myself for being what I 
subsequently became, a J.P. There was a visible emotion among the 
friends of the plaintiff, with whom the justice unblushingly took counsel. 
He was reeve of the township, keeper of a store, &c., and did not like 
the idea of a lawsuit in which he was to be the defendant, especially as he 
knew that he was aiding and abetting a mean plot, whose object was to 
drive out an educated man and thus triumph over the Orangemen of 
the locality. The result was that he “ reserved” his judgment—yes, re- 
served it for three months, at the end of which time I took upon myself 
to remind him of the case, to which reminder he replied that he “ declined 
to interfere.” 

The case was finished about four o’clock. It was early spring-time, 
with short days and long nights. The hotel people naturally expected 
me to stay; but I would have no more to do with them or their 
village than I would with their justice of the peace, choosing rather to 
face bears, wolves, or revolvers than to stay amongst them; so I sum- 
moned my party to start at once for a night walk through the bush. 
They refused, excep two, one a stout backwoodsman, who was ashamed 
to see me start alone, and the other O'Reilly, my valiant but drunken 
carpenter. He came with unsteady steps, whose deviations from the 
path increased as his drink settled upon him, until, after halting several 
times, he came to a dead stop, sat down resignedly, and pointed out to 
me the folly of endeavouring to walk on such a night over such a track. 
To him I replied, “ Look here, O’Reilly. You are a broth of a boy, but 
at the same time you are a drunken blackguard. Now I offer to help 
you, to stay by you, or to do anything I can if you are not too drunk to 
make an effort ; but if you are, and if you won't move, then I just 
leave you where you are by yourself, and I recommend you to call all 
the saints to your help, for I hear the wolves round about.” “D n 
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Weleft him, as I had threatened, and faced the forest. Oh! that night 
no life could be long enough toforget. Pitch dark, not a house for miles, 
howling wolves, strange unearthly noises of strange unseen animals; 
trees assuming unearthly shapes, the road a leaf-strewn, earthy track, 
My pluck never failed, yet I should have sunk down, lost and perhaps 
never have been found again, if my companion had not been a woodsman 
tothe backbone. He stripped off bark from the trees, with which he made 
torches, whose glare did but make the road more dark, more weird to 
me. ‘To him, however, it showed the broken bushes, the notched trees, 
the marks of feet on the soft earth, the displaced leaves. From four till 
midnight we stumbled along, now losing, now finding our way, until, oh 
joy ! we stood at the water’s edge. Our canoe had floated out from the 
shore. We waded in, pushed her off, and at about 2 a.m. I had the in. 
estimable and unexpected felicity of lying down in a house which J 
then thought a palace, and on a rough bedstead which I hailed as a 
luxurious couch. Three days afterwards O'Reilly wandered up, dirty 
and uncombed, but unhurt. He said that the wolves poked their noses 
into his face, but didn’t like the smell of him, and that he had 
wandered about all the wide world, and seen divers strange countries, 
until, like the prodigal son, he had come home at last. I never could 
get him to tell me the truth about his wanderings. 

It may have struck my readers that I persisted in these night 
journeys when it was possible to find some sort of shelter, even although 
that shelter may not have been all that could be desired, and they may 
ask the reason why. It is simply this. I am an Englishman, with 
instincts of cleanliness, who never misses his tub, if it may be had, and 
moreover one who has a morbid detestation of those insects which 
are born of pure filth. Now the village taverns of the backwoods are 
so fearfully unclean that I have even slept on a table in the public 
parlour, without blanket or covering, and in the midnight darkness have 
felt crawling over me and biting me those dreadful heavy dragoons 
which are more painful to the flesh and less beautiful to the eyes than 
the life-guardsmen of our noble sovereign. As a rule the shanties of 
the backwoodsmen, who, by-the-bye, are mostly Irish, are dirty beyond 
belief or description, nor can I ever forget the experience of primitive 
life made by one of my friends, who in the gentle innocence of his heart 
accepted an invitation to pass the night in one of these places. When 
bed-time came, the family undressed and prepared to retire to the one 
single bed which they possessed. He also—my friend—was invited to 
repose with them in the common receptacle, i.e. he was asked to sleep 
with husband, wife, and four children all of a heap. I really forget the 
issue, or if his naturally gentle temper induced him to make the essay. 
The situation was too terrible to be explained. 

Before leaving England I had spent much time at the hospitals with 
a view to improving my medical knowledge in case of illness far away 
from legal medical aid. As I carried out a case of medicines. it became 
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noised abroad that I was a medicine-man, and from time to time I was 
called upon to help in cases of sickness. It will be readily believed 
that I received no fees, Indeed, my efforts were purely philanthropical. 
It was not my first, nor has it been my last experience of prac- 
tical self-devotion, so that I was not astonished at the cool ingrati- 
tude of my patients, who one and all resembled the nine lepers who 
never returned to tender thanks for their cure. My efforts continued 
with more or less success until an incident occurred which finished my 
medical career. A woman rushed in one day to implore my immediate 
aid. Her husband was in the greatest pain, the neighbours were 
gathered about his bed, and his case seemed almost desperate. They 
could get no doctor without paying twenty dollars and sending over 
thirty miles; so I went, saw the patient, prescribed, and left him. To 
ease the poor fellow’s pain I gave him ten drops of laudanum. Within 
an hour the woman was at my house again, screaming out that I had 
killed her husband. This time I ran to his bedside, only to find him in 
acalm sleep. On his awaking he took my other remedies, and in a few 
days he was perfectly well. No word of thanks was ever uttered, no 
apology was ever made, but no other sick patient was ever prescribed for 
by me. It was not the base ingratitude which deterred me, but the awful 
risk which I must needs run. If that man had died, they would all have 
sworn that I killed him, and as the doctors have no friendship for 
philanthropical amateurs they would have been quite ready to join the 
general cry, and I should probably have been stained with the guilt of 
homicide if not condemned to the hulks. 

Romantic emigrants picture to themselves that they will find any 
quantity of hunting and shooting in the backwoods. Alas ! there is none. 
An occasional bear might lure them into spending a night in the woods, 
as it did my friend the land agent, who took out with him a fine black 
Newfoundland dog, his own especial pet and companion. He and his 
party passed the night in watching. About daydawn something moved 
in the under-bush. The agent cocked, presented, fired, and shot his 
own dog. 

A propos de bears, one Sunday I met an acquaintance on horse- 
back with a strange-looking box on his pommel. We stopped to salute, 
and I asked what he had got in his box. “Bears,” said he, and 
opened the lid. Out popped the legs and claws of such funny-looking 
little beasts, something like hairy dogs with ears lying back and terrible 
long claws. He anda friend had passed a cold night on a dead tree, 
back to back to keep warmth in them, having discovered a she-bear and 
tracked her to the spot. Before daybreak they crept to the tree, where 
she had her cubs, and stood one on each side with uplifted axes, ready to 
strike her as she came out. They succeeded, at some risk to their lives, 
in killing the old beast and capturing her litter, which my friend popped 
into his box, and was in the act of carrying to market when I met him, 


Such adventures are both rare and dangerous, so much so that it isa 
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proverb in the backwoods that it is “more profitable to rear an ox than 
to hunt a bear.” As to deer, they abound ; but as to hunting them, that 
is quite another question. The proper and only season is after the first 
heavy fall of snow, when they leave distinct tracks on the snow and are 
not able to travel fast. If there has been a slight thaw, followed by a 
sharp frost, there is a coat of thin ice over the snow, which the deer 
break through, but which will support dogs. At such a favourable 
moment a hunter can kill enough to filla sleigh. As soon as killed they 
are disembowelled and left to freeze, then piled up one upon another upon 
the sleigh, looking like live deer in all sorts of strange attitudes. Hunting 
deer is a profession chiefly followed by the red Indians, with whom are 
sometimes associated certain half-wild settlers who have never taken to 
hard work and prefer a life of vagabondage. The venison of Canada is 
but poor eating. It lacks the rich flavour imparted by sweet park grass, 
and itis fearfully lean, owing to the scant pasturage and the active habits 
of the game. Wolves are rarely hunted, but always avoided if possible, 
A young friend of mine, being out after dark one winter’s night, was 
pursued by a pack. He heard them afar off, and immediately ran at the 
top of his speed for home. He wasborn in the backwoods, a fact which 
probably saved his life, for he tacked and did his best to throw them off 
his scent. I cannot recall his burning words, yet I do remember that 
he only reached his shanty in time to bang the door in the face of the 
leading wolf, and that the pack snuffed and howled about the place all 
night long, disappointed at losing their prey. Next day, in company 
with several other daring men, he dug pits for them, judging that they 
had not left the spot, but were hiding in the neighbouring woods. These 
pits they covered with light sticks, laying a thin covering of earth over 
all, with a bait on the top. Next night the wolves came again, snuffed 
the carrion, fell into the pits, and there remained till the morning, when 
the associates issued forth with axes to dash out their brains, skin them, 
and make vows that they were ready to run the risk of being eaten alive 
to-morrow if they could “trouser” such a pile of dollars as they were 
likely to get for their beautiful skins. . 

Before I went into the backwoods I reckoned upon a spring supply 
of provisions in the shape of wild pigeons, which used in days gone by to 
pass over in such numbers as to resemble the locusts of the East. Some- 
times they alighted in hundreds of thousands, when they were slaughtered 
by the settlers and packed into barrels like pork for future use; oftener 
still they flew within reach of their guns, whose every discharge created 
a sort of pigeon rain similar to that reported of the quails which fell into 
the camp of Israel in the wilderness. But in my time, although they 
certainly did come, they came with such diminished numbers as to make 
it more expensive to shoot them than to leave them alone. My men, 
as soon as they heard the cry of pigeons, threw down their axes, seized 
my guns, and rushed off in pursuit. After a time they came back with 
@ pigeon or two, not, as I had fondly hoped, with a hundred, I caleu- 
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lated the cost of powder and shot, and compared it with the leanness and 
small size of these wild pigeons, and arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be cheaper to lock up my guns, especially as the loss of men’s time 
and the frequent excuses for absence told sensibly on the day’s work. 
Thus departed another fond delusion. Of other game there may be said 
to be none, except a few partridges, which are shot at sitting on the 
trees and are a cross between partridge and pheasant, larger than the 
former, smaller than the latter, with a plumage differing from both and 
white flesh. At night the woods were vocal enough, yet scarcely har- 
monious, as the barking of foxes, the howling of wolves, the cries of un- 
known and unseen animals did not mingle well with the shrieks of a sort 
of wild swan on the lake called a “loon,” and of numerous other water- 
fowl. 

Of fishing there was at first plenty, if fishing that could be called 
which consisted in dragging behind a punt a twisting spoon with hooks, 
by the aid of which you could fill a bucket with smallish-fish in an hour. 
Fish-spearing at night with a flambeau, or iron frame filled with lighted 
pine chips, hanging over the bows, is exciting enough if the fish are worth 
the trouble, which as a rule they are not, and this for several reasons. 
The first is that the season chosen for the sport is that of spawning, when 
the fish get together in shoals and lie in shallow water. Naturally they 
are out of condition, and in fact hardly eatable. Another is that such is 
the wild and wanton waste of settlers that they kill for mere killing sake, 
depopulating the waters in a single year, when Government steps in, too 
late, alas! and stops their fishing at all, at least after their own fashion. 
I spent a night at this work, which must ever remain engraven on my 
memory on account of a series of dangerous experiences through which 
I passed, and which made the whole affair resemble a midnight dance on 
the edge of an open grave. 

I had put together with rough planks a sort of punt, utterly unsuited 
to the lake, which was subject, like all inland waters surrounded by high 
hills, to most dangerous and sudden storms of wind. In this craft three 
of us embarked, on what seemed to be a fine calm night, for the purpose 
of spearing fish, We called at an island to get a supply of pitch pine, 
and rather recklessly let drop a few chips after we had lighted our flam- 
beau. The ground was dry and covered with the usual carpet of dead 
leaves and dry twigs, which immediately caught light. With inconceiv- 
able rapidity the flame spread until the whole island was like a burning 
fiery furnace. We rather enjoyed the fun as we jumped laughingly into 
our boat and pushed away from the burning shore. When about twenty 
yards or so from land, I felt a sort of washing of the waves against my 

side of the boat, but did not say anything until I felt the water washing 
into the boat itself. Then I spoke quickly enough, telling the rowers to 
pull for their lives back to the burning island. There ensued a short, 
sharp struggle, in which, luckily for us, we gained the victory, for within 
ten minutes the whole lake was a sheet of foam, over which the wind 
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screamed and roared like a lion disappointed of his prey. Yet it seemed as 
if we had only changed the manner of our death from drowning to being 
roasted alive. Turn where we might, there was nothing behind or before 
but fire, the horror of which was aggravated by the crash of falling trees 
into whose hollow trunks the flames had crept or leaped. If we rushed 
‘over the burning ground to gain the shelter of a green tree which seemed 
to be able to resist the flames, tongues of fire seemed to leap from another 
tree, to lick the bark of our protector, and to twist about it until they 
found some weak spot, and in less time than it takes to tell there spread 
over us a canopy of flames, What we went through that night I cannot 
attempt to describe, nor the sensations of those whom we left in our 
shanty on the shore of the lake, as they watched our dark forms flitting 
hither and thither in what seemed to them the dance of death, and knew 
that our escape was cut off by the raging waters. To our infinite relief 
the storm passed away as suddenly as it had arisen, and we at once got 
into our boat and escaped from the burning fiery furnace into which we 
had by our own imprudence thrust ourselves. 

From day to day we struggled to wring a living out of our bush farm. 
We had to give up our men one by one until we were left quite alone. 
We had also to live for six months on salt pork, milk, butter, eggs, and 
bread, with tea at every meal and nothing but tea to drink. After these 
six months were ended we reduced the establishment to dry bread, milk, 
and tea, as the cow was giving too little milk for butter and the fowls 
gave up laying for the season. At last milk failed us, so that’ nothing 
remained but dry bread and tea with an_occasional wild duck which I 
was lucky enough to shoot. It was winter again: the lake was frozen 
over ; fishing there was none, until one day an Indian chief who lived on 
the other side of the lake paid us a visit with his squaw, and kindly in- 
structed me how to cut holes in the ice and fish with a wooden bait which 
in a few minutes he cut out of a stick. 

My memory fails me as to the exact amount of starving we endured, 
which may have been four or six months, but I well remember starting 
up on Christmas Eve from a gloomy reverie and going to the stables to 
put the horses into the sleigh for a journey over the frozen lake. I 
believe that mine was the first sleigh which had attempted the passage, 
for though the weather was bitterly cold and the ice generally very thick, 
yet there were spots which a recent thaw had rendered dangerous. 
These considerations did not prevent my carrying out my purpose, which 
was to visit Muckwa, the Indian chief, and ask him if he could not 
procure me a piece of meat for a Christmas dinner. Luckily he was at 
home, and, more luckily still, he had just killed a steer, of which he was 
willing to sell me a decent joint. This Indian was more than friendly ; 
he was attached, and might have become a most valuable friend had I 
been a little richer, or, in other words, had I possessed the means of living 
apart from the produce of the farm and given myself up to sport or 
speculation in land. We had, without any words spoken except those 
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of natural honesty, come to understand one another, and this is how it 
occurred. In the early days of my residence in the bush, and before I 
had learned by experience the hopelessness of anyone, except a labourer, 
attempting to gain a living by farming there, I had been anxious to 
secure a good large block of land before the rush of emigrants which I 
expected should arrive. For this purpose I consulted the land agent, 
who had not then become my enemy, and he recommended me to buy a 
hundred acres which ran alongside of my own land. It was agreed that 
on a certain day we would visit the lot together and see how [I liked it ; 
but as the snow lay deep upon the ground and the agent was not well 
acquainted with that part of the bush, it was necessary to have a guide, 
and Muckwa was called to our aid. The snow was so deep and the 
walking so fatiguing that we thought we must have passed over miles 
and miles of ground, whereas we had been very slowly crunching our 
way over fallen trees, round great rocks, or making a circuit to avoid 
swamps. At last the agent grew suspicious of Muckwa’s ability to find 
the Government piquet which marked the limit of the lot, and accused him 
of losing his way. No one whosaw it could ever forget the calm, scorn- 
ful smile which played over his usually stoical countenance as he replied, 
“You are wrong; I know my way.” “ Then where is the landmark ?” 
“ Here,” said Muckwa, lifting his hand off a post upon which he had been 
resting it; “ here is your Government mark.” Before we parted the Indian 
came up to me quite quietly, and addressed me thus: “ You want to buy 
this land ; the land agent wants you to buy it also. No one else would 
buy it but you, and he knows that.” “Why, Muckwa?” “ Because 
if you buy it I shoot you dead.” “TI should like to hear your reason.” 
“This is my reason. The land belonged to my father, chief of a tribe 
which once lived in these forests. Your Government came and took all 
our land away, except the small lot which they gave to me. I want this 
particular land, which once was mive by power and still is mine by right, 
but I have not yet enough money to buy it. I am saving, and in time I 
shall get it. That bad man knows this, and wants to get you killed and 
me hanged if he can; but I have told you the truth, so beware.” The 
English of my Indian friend was not as clear as I have written it; all 
that I have done is to preserve the sense. ‘ Well, friend Muckwa, you 
will not have to shoot me, for I promise you that I will never buy your 
land.” He took my hand, shook it, and from that moment we were 
steady friends. 

Christmas Day saw a piece of roast beef on a table which had long 
been free from such a burden. Christmas Day saw a little party for- 
getting griefs which had become well-nigh intolerable. That compara- 
tively happy Christmas Day was the last I spent in that house, for within 
a week I drove the horses back to Ottawa, and forsaking house, land, and 
belongings, I began life again, though still in the backwoods, in my 
own natural vocation. 
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Springtime. 


ent en ond 


Lo! already a fern new-born 

Curls in the hedgerow his mimic horn, 
And the primrose hourly edges aside 

The leafy driftage of wintertide ; 

Far in the vale, where the woods are still, 
Stands a delicate daffodil ; 

Hasting brooks in the prime of the year 
Murmur merrily,—April’s here, 

With gentle rains and westerly vanes, 
Buttercup-buds and daisy-chains. 


Between moist meadow and sunlit sky 
The sad-voiced plover is circling high ; 
Sudden and loud through larch and fir 
Rings the’ laugh of the woodpecker ; 

And the wagtail flirts his plumage pied 
In snatches of flight by the waterside ; 
Garden voices that late were dumb 
Whistle and warble,—a time will come 
For shade of leaves and pillage of sheaves 


And swallows a-twitter in last year’s eaves, 


Lo! she comes, in the old sweet ways 
The happy April of other .days, 
Maiden April, merry of mien, 

Trips afield in the meadow green ; 
Sick or sound, or sorry or glad, 
Utter it, echo it, lass and lad, 

Lad and lass in the youth of the year 
Echo it, utter it,—April’s here, 

Then comes May, pleasure and play, 
Holiday-dance and roundelay. 


AT. K. 
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Hiography. 


_— 


So much has recently been written in censure of a now famous biography 
for its alleged violation of the rules by which the publication of private 
documents relating to living contemporaries ought always to be governed, 
that a few words on the subject of biography in general may not 
be altogether out of place. Biography has always been one of the 
most fascinating branches of literature ; and the source of more than half 
its charm lies, we are afraid it must be owned, in that appetite for 
scandal which is common to all the sons of Adam, though kept down, 
like other vulgar appetites, by the influence of education and manners. 
The temptation to minister to this appetite will always be present to a 
biographer ; and it is so easy for a man to persuade himself that in serving 
up the banquet he is after all but complying with the conditions of the 
work which he has chosen, that we may almost wonder there are not 
more breaches of confidence and good taste in this walk of literature, 
instead of less. The author thinks perhaps of the votiva tabula in 
Horace, of Cromwell and his pimples, turned to such good account by 
Lord Macaulay, of Othello and his dying speech, and works himself up 
to the belief that in painting his hero “as he really was”—that is to say, 
in dragging from their hiding places all his most secret aspirations, 
partialities, and antipathies, all his frailties and passions, all his bitter 
words and hasty imputations, recorded in the heat of the moment, but 
never even then meant to see the light of day—he is actuated only by the 
highest sense of duty. We say it is so easy for a man to persuade him- 
self of this, and so certain that to do it will enhance the popularity and 
profits of the work, that great allowance may be made for those who fall 
into the snare. But snare it is: nor will it be difficult to show that it is 
impossible as a general rule to defend the publication of such details 
even in a limited degree, except upon grounds which few writers of 
respectability would willingly avow. 

The motives which prompt one man to write the life of another 
may be divided, roughly speaking, into three. The primary object of 
a biographer may be either the amusement of the public for the sake of 
the money to be got by it, or the erection of a suitable monument to 
some one whom he loved or venerated, or the effect to be produced upon 
mankind by the portrait%of a great or wise man, and a truthful narrative 
of the motives and opinions by which his career was regulated. He 
may wish either to serve himself, or to honour another, or to teach some 
moral or political lesson to the world at large. Sometimes, of course, all 
these objects will be present to him; and in proportion as the last two 


preponderate over the first will he be likely to resist or escape the tempta- 
29—5 
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tions to which we have referred. Naturally there are very few biographers 
to whom gain is absolutely indifferent. But we must assume, for the 
sake of argument, the existence of one to whom the pecuniary aspect of the 
question is all in all: or if we add a fourth motive to those we have 
already enumerated, in the shape of vanity, it will lead to much the same 
result—the pleasure of being talked about as the author of a book which 
is the topic of every dinner table in London making many men as 
reckless of means as the hope of a more material recompense. 

From this point of view, and this only, can the publication of a scan- 
dalous memoir be justified as a reasonable action. Given the love of 
money and the love of notoriety combined, such a step is very well cal- 
culated to gratify the two passions. Deducting vanity, however, we have 
in the remainder the simple “trade view ;” a perfectly honourable and 
legitimate view for the trade to take, who are there to sell anything 
offered to them not positively contrary to public morals, but one of very 
questionable propriety for the author himself to entertain. A good deal 
of course may be pardoned on the score of inexperience. He may be 
told with a smile that a few spicy anecdotes or startling disclosures will 
have a wonderful effect in making the book sell. It may be represented 
to him that all authors are more or less governed by these considerations; 
and, in a word, the whole subject may be set before him with so much 
professional shrewdness and adroitness as to confuse his own better 
judgment. We are not, however, now thinking of one who falls a victim 
to representations of this nature, but rather of the man who deliberately 
says to himself that he wants to make money by writing an amusing 
work, and for that purpose resolves to season it with the most stimulating 
materials he can find, regardless of the propriety or impropriety of giving 
them to the world at that moment. Now what we say is, that this is a 
motive which few writers of repute would willingly avow. It is the 
purely commercial motive, and with rather more “smartness” about it 
than is usual even in commercial transactions of the highest character. 
Still we cannot say it is unreasonable. If a man has no higher aim in pro- 
ducing a biography than to get so much money by it, or none of sufficient 
weight to be allowed to interfere with that, he is wise in his generation to 
give as much scandal as he can, and to tear away the veil from as many 
secrets as possible. It would be lost time to expostulate with such a 
writer. He is under no delusion on the subject. He knows what he is 
about ; and his sin is not one against good judgment, good sense, and 
literary art, but against morals, and in the hands of the moralist we 
must leave him. 

We will take the far commoner case of the man who writes biography 
either to honour the memory of some departed worthy, or to impress upon 
the world the lessons to be learned from his example. If his work brings 
him profit, well ; if not, then well also ; provided only that it attain suffi- 
cient rank to fulfil its original intention. And a biographer of this de- 
scription commits a grievous error if he either panders to vulgar curiosity 
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for the sake of increasing his circulation, or fancies that his work will be 
dishonest if it does not record with the precision of an Ordnance map 
every circumstance in the life of which it professes to be a picture. And 
at this point it would be well to call attention to the difference between 
that kind of biography which is almost wholly the writer’s own work 
and that in which the hero of it is allowed to speak for himself. It has be- 
come the fashion of late to call the latter kind of biography the more vivid 
and dramatic of the two; yet it may be doubted if it is equally correct. 
It is obvious at all events that the impression which is produced by 
extracts from letters and journals transplanted into the pages of a bio- 
graphy in their original form and left “to speak for themselves” must be 
widely different from the effect of the same materials woven into the 
narrative by a skilful and judicious hand, toned down to the colour 
which is essential to the truth of the whole, and seen in their proper 
relation to other circumstances aud events. None but a literary artist, 
we need hardly say, is capable of performing this task ; and literary 
artists are not always to be had. But it seems to the present writer 
that biography in this respect fares worse than any other kind of litera- 
ture, almost any one of general ability being thought equal to write a 
man’s life, whereas there is perhaps no line of writing to which skilled 
workmanship is more essential. In the dearth of it, of course men are 
obliged to fall back upon the system now in vogue—the publication, that 
is, of diaries and correspondence culled from the archives of the deceased, 
and strung together on a slender thread of narrative just sufficient to 
explain the meaning of them, and differing but little from ordinary foot- 
notes except in the place which they occupy on the page. Such books 
are often very amusing and interesting, but they are not biography. We 
can no more obtain from them a real picture of the living man than we 
can tell the effect of his dress by seeing his coat, waistcoat, and trousers 
hanging upon so many chairs. There are exceptions of course to every 
tule ; and the writer who has the biographic faculty strongly developed 
in him will succeed by either method. The mischief is that mediocrities 
who would not have attempted the one style, have no distrust of their own 
powers in the other ; and hence the multiplication of works in which the 
author, making no effort to impart any literary charm to his performance, 
trusts entirely for its success to the gratification of an ignoble curiosity. 
And this we contend is often purchased at the ‘cost of that higher 
kind of truthfulness which depends on the observance of perspective. It 
is a mistake, therefore, for a writer to suppose that he is required in 
the interest of truth to expose all his hero’s infirmities with the literal 
exactness demanded in a court of law. In the one case we are in pursuit 
of simple facts ; in the other we are painting that very complex entity, 
a human character ; and the truth is not to be attained in each case by 
the same method. We must distinguish between the letter and the 
spirit, and remember that statements and reflections reproduced in a 
regular narrative just as they were committed to paper by the living 
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hand and in all their original rawness, though they may represent literal 
truth, may be very far from representing moral truth ; and thus, so far 
from being under any obligation to give them to the world as he finds 
them, it is the duty of the biographer to use them rather as ingredients in 
his composition, the true significance of which it is impossible to appreciate 
except in combination with other incidents and traits. We have already 
said that this process is necessary to biography as a work of art. We 
now add that it is necessary to it as a record of truth ; and that he who 
writes the life of another, prompted by the second of the two motives 
herein mentioned, does wrong to be afraid of being dishonest unless he 
shall bring out in strong relief every peculiarity of taste, temper, or 
demeanour by which his subject was distinguished. 

Nor is this all: particular statements found in a man’s private 
papers, and transferred to his biography untouched, are apt not only to 
convey a false impression of his character, but to assume a magnitude 
and an importance to which probably they are not entitled. In diaries, 
for instance, nothing is commoner than to find notes of conversations 
which can of course possess no higher value than the conversations them- 
selves ; and we all know that few men talking eagerly of what deeply 
interests them in all the carelessness of social intercourse, confine them- 
selves to language which expresses their deliberate opinions. Most men 
in such colloquies are guilty of some exaggeration, which, under the 
circumstances, is natural and excusable. If repeated to another person 
the next day it would be easily understood and rated at its proper value ; 
but written down on paper, kept for twenty years in a writing-desk, and 
then brought out before the world as part of a formal biography, it 
assumes quite another character, and is likely to mislead thousands. 
We cannot allow any man therefore, who, in writing a work of this kind, 
makes use of materials, which it is needless to specify more exactly, in the 
way we have described, to shelter himself under the plea that it is his duty 
to tell the truth. For often what he tells is not the truth. No one of course 
who is sincerely solicitous for the reputation of an eminent man will will- 
ingly disclose what cannot fail to undermine it. But, he may reason with 
himself that if he conceal his vices, men will not believe in his virtues ; 
that to exhibit him as better than he was known to be is only to make 
the world believe him worse, and that he must therefore publish his 
defects to insure the recognition of his merits. We should be the last 
to question the soundness of this reasoning. But it detracts nothing 
from our previous criticism. We say the man’s faults, and his virtues 
also, are to be so exhibited as to interpret and relieve one another ; the 
real truth being expressed in the general effect of the whole, and not by the 
particular colour of each separate detail. There are many sarcasms and 
many anecdotes which, comparatively harmless when they are first 
uttered, gain strength by keeping, till, when finally brought forth for 
public consumption, they are found to have a flavour of malignity which 
only a debauched palate can taste without disgust. 
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Biography, no doubt, as the handmaid of history, must not be too 
fastidious. We shall readily concede that ; and likewise that the rules 
which we have attempted to enforce in the above observations apply 
with different degrees of closeness to different classes of biography. If 
we take that class of which the inspiring motive is the third upon our 
list—the desire, namely, of instructing the world by the history of an 
exemplary career—we shall find instances in which the publication of 


private feelings serves no legitimate purpose whatever, and others in © 


which it is necessary to probe them to the bottom. ‘To take a simple 
illustration. If we divide men whose lives are likely to be written into 
men of thought and men of action, corresponding to Aristotle’s division 
of life into the practical and the contemplative, we shall see at once that 
in the one case it is what a man is, and in the other case what a man 
does, which the world is really interested in knowing. This division, 
however, is not sufficient for our purpose, because it is clear that there 
are many men whose lives must be classified with the contemplative 
whose works, nevertheless, are far more valuable than their opinions. 
Artists, poets, and imaginative writers in general will belong to this 
category. Such men may or may not have left behind them opinions on 
literature and art as precious as their own productions ; but even where 
they have done so the legacy will have little bearing on the conduct of 
human life, and supply no reason for making it necessary to analyse their 
characters. Our estimate of its value is not affected by knowing that 
the men themselves were ambitious, unscrupulous, or weak ; still less is 
our estimate of their pictures, their poems, or their novels affected by 
the same considerations. It is of no use to us, therefore, in the great 
majority of instances, to know the secrets of their private lives : not in 
all, because some writers of fiction, both in prose and verse, merely make 
it a medium for the conveyance of moral truths. But as a general rule 
we are not required to know anything of the private life of an artist or 
a poet to appreciate his works fully and get all the good from them we 
can which they are capable of yielding to anybody. 

If we now turn to the men of action proper, we shall see still more 
clearly the force of this distinction. If we take a great statesman, 
soldier, or lawyer, and consider what it is which the world has to learn 
from his career, we shall scarcely find that a knowledge of his private 
errors, prejudices, or enmities has any place init. We want to know 
what a statesman did, or would have done, in affairs of great public 
interest ; how a great general conducted his campaigns, or fought his 
battles ; what were the decisions of a great lawyer in difficult or novel 
cases. It adds little or nothing to the really useful information to be 
derived from the study of their lives to know that they were choleric 
or phlegmatic, drunk or sober, ambitious or disinterested, as good 
husbands as Marlborough, or as bad ones as Bolingbroke and Walpole. 
Such particulars are of course extremely interesting; what we say is 
that they are not essential to biography of this class, and when we once 
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admit this we exonerate the biographer from all obligation to introduce 
them. He is then thrown entirely upon his own discretion ; and, without 
venturing to dogmatise on the subject, we should say that when he has 
selected from the private life of his hero such anecdotes or propensities 
as throw light upon his public conduct he will have done, not only all 
that can be required of him, but all which it is wise todo. It is useful 
to know that Mr. Pitt, whose. indifference to women was a jest, was in 
love with Lady Eleanor Eden, as the warmth of his affection for one 
would be in proportion to his coldness towards the rest, and the firmness 
with which he overcame his private feelings, when it seemed necessary to 
do so, illustrates the rare strength of character which was the secret of 
his success in public. But it adds nothing to what we learn from his 
career to know that he sometimes drank two bottles of port. No rule 
can be laid down that will apply to all cases; and we shall probably be 
told that while human nature remains what it is, and the world continues 
to be interested in the pettiest details of a great man’s life, somebody will 
be found to publish them at all hazard. This may be true, but it does 
not make the gratification of such tastes any the more honourable em- 
ployment. Of course there may be private anecdotes of which the 
publication is perfectly innocent, though they serve no purpose but 
that of amusement; and in that case the use of them will be 
determined by the degree in which they harmonise with the general 
character of the work. But the constant liability to overstep the line is 
so great, and the temptation to deviate into scandal is so strong, that a 
biographer should make up his mind from the beginning to look with 
suspicion upon all personal gossip as an ingredient of questionable 
propriety, and only to be admitted into good company upon clear 
demonstration of its honesty. 

On the other hand, as there are men whose works are more important 
than their characters, so there are those whose characters are more im- 
portant than their works. And in the case of these last the severity of 
the rule must be relaxed. Every man whose position in the world is that 
of a great moral or religious teacher, must expect that his character will 
be taken into account in our estimate of his teaching. We have a right 
to know all we can know of the private habits, humours, and prejudices 
of men of this class, because the knowledge helps us to understand the 
lesson which we really have to learn from them. For instance, what it 
was useless to know in the case of Mr. Pitt, it is all-important to know 
in the case of Dr. Johnson ; namely, that at one time of his life he was 
very fond of wine, and that he was, generally speaking, a man of strong 
animal propensities. And why is this important? It is because the 
knowledge of this fact shows us that no man is entitled to plead his 
natural temperament as an excuse for sensual indulgences. In the life 
of a politician nothing which throws light upon politics, and in the life 
of a moralist nothing which throws light upon morality, can be con- 
sidered useless. And undoubtedly a greater latitude must be allowed 
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to the biographer in the use of personal anecdotes and reflections when 
dealing with a subject in which character is a primary element than 
when dealing with one in which it is only secondary. 

Unfortunately it is not always possible or easy to draw the line 
between the two classes. There are men in the world who, while 
charged with the performance of great public duties, are also expected 
to set examples of righteous living and just and charitable dealing. As 
is only to be expected, however, they seldom combine the two sets of 
qualifications in an equal degree; and where the man of action de- 
cidedly predominates over the man of thought, standing before the 
world rather as a great administrator, ruler, and orator, than as a 
great religious teacher or spiritual guide, the biographer will adopt 
the rules which apply to the former rather than those which we have 
indicated as appropriate to the latter. There is no more to be said 
on this point. But there is a final warning to be given which is appli- 
cable to all biographies alike. It is contained in the legal maxim 
sic utere tuo ut alienum non ledas. Hitherto we have considered the 
biographer’s task solely in relation to his subject. But we cannot 
dismiss the question without referring to the interests of third parties 
which seem to be totally disregarded by many biographers of the present 
day. The author has even less right to publish matter which reflects 
on the characters of other people than such as concerns his own hero 
only, since he may be supposed to be in some sort the depositary 
and representative of his intentions, and to be acquainted with his 
wishes in regard to posthumous revelations. There is too much reason 
to believe that in very many cases he is not; but still the presmzaption 
is necessarily in his favour. Not so, however, with regard to those 
persons who are introduced into his pages without any consent of their 
own, given or implied. Of their names he is bound to be peculiarly 
tender, especially when he knows nothing of their character except 
what he finds among the papers of the deceased, and cannot therefore 
check the impressions which these may be calculated to create by any 
independent or external criterion. These remarks do not, of course, 
apply exclusively to biography. Memoirs, diaries, reminiscences, col- 
lections of letters, are all more or less open to the same criticism. But 
the biographer is the more exposed to the particular temptation in 
question, because in biography hero worship has its freest scope; and 
as it naturally tends to magnify the importance of every circumstance 
connected with the hero, so it easily engenders a belief that nothing can 
be wrong which adds one iota to our stock of information on the subject. 
We hope we have shown that this belief is erroneous ; that the highest 
ends to which biography can be dedicated are often attainable without 
the use of such means as we have here been considering ; and that even 
where these are essential they often, in unskilful hands, become the 
medium of conveying to the reader impressions which are wide of the 
truth, and of substituting, in short, for what ought to be a portrait, a 
worthless and clumsy caricature, 



























From a Garret. 
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Art first sight the garret might not perhaps seem an attractive spot: it 
is dark, low, and quiet, with sundry corners, from which darkness is 
never absent, and where at twilight strange forms appear to loiter, as 
if they were emerging slowly and reluctantly from the bosom of the 
past. It requires an adventurous soul to climb the worn steps that lead 
from the nursery floor, and a wary eye, else surely will your head come 
sharply against the rafters that are close above; and the stoutest heart 
quails a little as the owner leaves the light and noise and merriment of 
the household, and wanders up the staircase into what is essentially a 
museum of long-forgotten curiosities, a storehouse of long dead days. It 
were best to come first to our garret just before the setting of the sun on 
some fair evening in late summer, and shutting the door as closely as the 
loosely falling latch will allow, draw up the old elbow chair we love, and 
opening the stiff casement, warily lest we should shake out the diamond- 
panes of glass, lean out just a little and look silently at the scene. 

All round the garret window climbs the red virginian creeper, 
brought hither from the wife’s old home, and tended with much care 
until it could fend for itself, and became quite a vast creeper, embellish- 
ing in less time than it took the eldest child to grow from long frocks 
into short ones, and then into long ones again, all the gable-end of the 
house, and peeping thus into the highest window, became one of the 
associations with the past with which the garret is crowded. Indeed, 
were it now left to its own devices, it would form a complete veil over 
our own window, which is often tapped at emphatically by its long tendrils 
as if they wanted to shelter from the wind outside; and many times 
have we snapped them off unconsciously, not seeing they had put their 
feelers in at the hinges. But we will not lose our sunset view, even to keep 
out the present day of rush and hurry ; and so, like most other things, 
the creeper has to remain duly within bounds, at all events as long as 
we have the management of it. 

It seems the first hint of the sunset in autumn with its glowing red 
and faded yellow and brown leaves, and instinctively makes us look 
towards the hills beyond the garden, where in autumn the heather looks 
like a pink veil thrown over the purple gloom that broods for ever in the 
dips and hollows on the hill-sides, and where even winter seems but as a 
sleeping beauty wrapped in gauzy mist, and waiting for that fairy 
prince the spring to step forth and give his magic kiss, so waking the 
earth forthwith and clothing it all swiftly in its flower-embroidered, 
wondrous, bridal robe. 
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As we gaze at the sunset, now fantastically clothing the quiet pale 
grey stream in a saffron garment, now dressing the fleecy clouds in all 
the divers hues it borrows from the rainbow, an ineffable sensation of 
peace folds us gently in its arms, and we cease to feel conscious of the 
present, for we seem far away from all its carking care: for an hour at 
‘least life can run alone without us, and we are suspended motionless, 
while all else goes on beside us, leaving us entirely on one side. 

It is in times like these that we have again communion with those 
who are no more with us ; it is almost possible to feel that, brooding over 
the past, those inhabiters thereof who have departed and belong no 
more to the things of this life, can intangibly be again close beside us, 
and longing, as they must do ever, to communicate their experience and 
their thoughts to us who yet have mouths wherewith to repeat our words, 
come nearer and nearer in their anguish to have communion with us, 
and touch us with hands that only exist in their fancy, for they have’ 
long since fallen to dust and become things that are not. 

It is not therefore on the living we would ponder in our garret, but 
on the dead—dead hours of happiness ; dead ere we knew how sweet and 
dear they were ; and on dead friends, upon whose graves we seem to ke 
able to climb to higher things, far better than on our dead selves, whose 
various forms grow or alter, it seems to us, far more from others’ exam- 
ples or others’ experiences than from our own. For is there not in our 
garret, safely locked away, a collection of letters which we have never 
yet had courage to look at since the day we nailed them down, laughing 
between ourselves at the number, and promising to read them together 
when old age sat between us by the fireside, and, holding one of each our 
hands, make a bond that nothing save Death himself should sunder, and 
then only for a little time ? 

But were we to open the box, what would not troop out ! dead youth 
laughter, song; aspirations never fulfilled, hopes disappointed, and pro- 
phecies of happiness, hideous now with the mockery of their unfulfilment: 
for old age never came to her, and she died; yet from our errors and 
mistakes did we who live here now not learn much, that renders life better 
because more full of work, than in those early days of dalliance in the 
rose-bound paths of love? We have never read over the letters, but we 
know each one well ; and ’tis difficult to realise that we who are more 
profoundly interested in the good wife’s housekeeping efforts downstairs, 
and in Jim’s success at the examinations, than in aught beside, can have 
been the identical creature who once was the unassured lover of the wife 
who lies under her low cross, clasping our baby close to her childish breast. 
Sometimes we cannot think that this was so: we think of ourselves 
then as of some one we had read of and felt very, very sorry for; we, 
stout, middle-aged, and very happy with our surroundings, could not 
have been that lonely miserable mortal who came back, broken-hearted, 
leaving all he loved in life in the dear little churchyard, nestled down 
among the hills we loved, thinking that “ we” were no more, and only a 
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desolate “I” was existent to represent the household that was to have 
grown so rapidly and become full, like a nest is with birds. And some- 
times when we wake at night with a shiver, dreaming of those days of 
dreadful darkness, we almost believe that the difference in the identity 
is such that a separate resurrection will be needed, and that we shall 
discover that the boy of then and the commonplace husband of the 
present were, and are, two entirely different folks. Yet, then we feel 
whimsically jealous of the boy, and dare pursue that train of thought no 
farther, for we cannot tell where it may lead. But if those early days 
served as stepping-stones, how much more did the friendship of our later 
boyhood lead us on. She, too, rests below the hills whereon how often 
have we looked as we vainly talked about the great mystery that far too 
early was solved by her whom we loved. It is impossible, sitting here, 
with the gradual gloom closing round us in the silence of our garret, to 
believe that she lies out there in the darkness—she who was the only 
other who ever climbed to the garret, and needed no words to enter 
straight, unerring, ever sympathising with the mood in which she would 
find us. It is far easier to put her chair in the old place, and from the 
shadows form once more the keen glance, the forcibly formed features, 
and hear, through the soft sighing of the wind, her voice going over and 
over the well-worn subjects of death, and the life beyond the grave. 
A restless and unsatisfied soul, too ; clever and ardent, but a Pegasus 
chained to a domestic car, amply laden by her loved ones, but sufficient 
to keep her in the ruts that jarred her intensely, for she longed, more 
than she ever said, to be given voice to, and wings that she might soar 
beyond the mere under-air of earth. But from her mistakes we learned 
to avoid pitfalls, and from her unselfish courage we could better appre- 
ciate the tender truth of womankind. She who was always talking of 
the mysteries of death has solved them, but is very, very silent. Yet 
we are almost sure that she does come, and would fain tell us all she 
knows, for it is in our garret that we ever think of her, and her presence 
among us seems always like some faint delicate perfume in old relics from 
a flower, and whose name even is forgotten and whose form is vanished ; 
but yet is so sweet and so subtle that it remains, and makes whoever 
turns over the drawer about which the scent hangs, think insensibly of 
purity and loveliness, and late wanderings in gardens of long ago. Yet 
after all, though people die, things remain; ay, the things we have 
made ourselves, stay ironically looking down on their creators, lying 
dead and dumb below them. Death would not be half so dreadful were 
it less defenceless ; did all the earthly surroundings vanish what time the 
poor possessor, once holding so much, now clasping nothing in his nerve- 
less hands, was taken away in his coffin. But it may not be; and ’tis 
then our garret comes more than ever into use, for in our anguish we 
hurry the things so fearfully like to the possessor, who can possess no 
more, up here to be looked over, and apportioned when time shall give 
us strength to overlook them again. What wonder that the time never 
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comes when we recollect that yonder modest trunk, labelled with evi- 
dences of the honeymoon tour, contains a soft white garment that was 
once a wedding dress, Ah! there is no length of life yet given to man 
that can dull the memories that lie sleeping in its folds.) What number 
of days can obscure the remembrance of the talks about its purchase, the 
pros and cons of satin or muslin or silk talked of tremulously while her 
head was on my shoulder, and her hands, holding mine, turned and 
twisted my solitary ring as she coyly spoke of the day and asked seriously 
in which texture she should be clad, and which would please me best? 
Nay, were it shaken out, or used by others, or destroyed even, it would 
seem like desecrating her grave, and we leave the box unopened, and 
wonder, when we are gone, what will become of the dainty thing. 
Perhaps it may remain here for years, much as the old spinning-wheel 
has done : in its day it hummed busily enough, and turned out yards of 
wondrous fine linen, in which members of our house yet die and sleep, 
and are born. Yet when our youngest—bitten with the prevailing fever 
of the day—begged to have the poor thing polished and restored to the 
light of day, to stand in its old accustomed place and do no work, we 
would not have it so, feeling that, could it but speak, how it would surely 
protest at being dragged from its seclusion and forced to stand an idle 
mockery where it had once been a useful and honoured member of the 
household. Yet the “ youngest” is the only one who ever ventures near 
our garret, and who feels there somewhat of what we feel; and when she 
speaks not and nestles there beside the chair, an indescribable something 
draws away our thoughts to that other youngest child, and we almost 
believe the little life that was never lived by it was given to the daughter 
whose brown eyes and serious expression are not ours, but singularly like 
those other eyes that scarcely opened on the world it came only into to 
withdraw her mother from. It is singular for us to sit here in the sun- 
set and to know how divers are our thoughts : the garret is the past, the 
present only to us; to us the sunset represents the bringer on of night, 
full of rest and possibilities of slumber; while to her it is a place of 
the dead, and the sunset is a wondrous foretaste of the dawning of 
another day—in which, as we gaze over the long red road over which so 
many of our dearest have been taken, and where we can only see long 
funeral trains, and only hear the sad boom of the bell in the square grey 
tower beyond the river, she smiles to herself as she sees in fancy the 
fairy prince come riding from the gaunt ruined castle between the hills, 
eager to claim the bride that gazes at him from the garret window. Her 
presence, intent as she is on a future, has not ‘much in common with 
the dark rest and peace that are for ever brooding o’er the garret ; and, as 
with a smile she kisses and lightly leaves us, her footsteps growing 
lighter as she emerges from the gloom, it is easy to believe that the 
dwellers in the garret are relieved by her absence, and that they come 
nearer as night draws nigh, secure in their knowledge of a sympathetic 
presence being alone among them. And, indeed, it is well to have such 
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a garret, for around its walls hang undisturbed pictures seen only by the 
possessor of them, and that if we had no garret for them to hang in would 
surely fade altogether beneath the garish light of day. But, for certain, 
it were not good to forget altogether the precious jewelled days of youth 
and early middle life, and it is best sometimes to contemplate the time 
when the very air seemed intoxicating, and a summer’s morning of 
beauty was as a gift direct from God. And so on the west wall of the 
garret hangs a picture of a summer morning on the river, and, gazing 
thereon, at once comes back in an instant the scent of the distant hay, 
the regular swish of the scythe, and the curious soft grating feel of our 
boat, as with one vigorous stroke of the sculls we brought her into the 
bank, and in the deep shade, cast by meadow-sweet and willow-herb, and 
over that by a great elm, rest from our pleasant toil, and learn, by the 
help of summer, mysteries just faintly indicated by our favourite poets, 
whose secrets were no longer secrets, when pored over and discussed upon 
the river's placid breast. It is good to remember it all; to recollect 
the glance of the brilliant kingfisher, that we hold as an emblem of good 
luck, or to remember the wondrous hues of the dragon-fly as he some- 
times pitched on the reeds or flowersabove us and balanced himself just a 
moment there ere darting away again on another flight ; or even again, 
to think over the scented silence of the summer night, when the nightin- 
gales were almost silent, yet sang once and again, when least expected, 
small snatches of their eternal melody ; when the dew lay heavy on the 
path, and the flowers as we brushed by them almost drenched us with 
their cups over-full and flowing with moisture. But what did that 
matter? our fortunes were to be determined that night, and as we set 
our eggshells, lighted inside by miniature candles, floating down the tiny 
stream that farther on flowed into the broader river, we took small heed 
of all our surroundings in the anxiety of seeing how we should progress 
in our tiny voyage; and if we should float successfully onward, or else 
sink ignominiously into chaos, represented by the forget-me-nots and 
flowering rushes growing thickly in the streamlet. Yet when we look at 
our picture on our garret walls all comes back to us: the bark of a dog 
across the meadows, the grate of the heavy market carts groaning as 
they slowly rumbled up to town, and farther away yet, the song that 
one of our sisters sang as she tried to amuse the father, saying with 
a smile that she need not try her for true, for that was already settled. 
It were easy now to see another picture—one of disappointment and 
despair ; but surely ’tis best to contemplate yet another, when we were 
older truly, but only just beginning to really live, and this has its own 
sounds of martial music ; and we recollect the band playing in the valley 
while we climbed the hill and looked down on the great camp fire, where 
the flames rushed and sprang from the darkness straight up into the clear 
autumnal sky. And then the music stopped. We heard the vast sea 
moaning on the shore below our feet, and looking seaward we saw come 
suddenly into the moonlight a great ship, outward bound, that passed 
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away almost as suddenly into the shadows, causing us to think simul- 
taneously of the shortness of this life of ours, and how we emerge but 
for a moment out of the gloom into the broad light of life, and then dis- 
appear into the darkness almost before our presence on the scene is 
recognised. Perchance the shortness of life made us ponder also on how 
best to dispose of the time we had. I know not; but somehow. the 
beacon-hill became a sacred spot to us, and life after that one evening 
was never quite the same thing to either of us again. 

It does not matter that it is dark outside our garret, for darkness and 
silence suit this resting-place best, and when we contemplate our pictures, 
aided thereby by the presence of the relics of the past, we cannot help 
feeling that with the outside world we have very little indeed to do. 
Folks may sneer at us, or talk of our little failings and peculiarities, and 
trouble may come, and friends may leave us, and nearer and dearer ties 
may, nay must, snap with the hand of time; yet it seems to us that 
fates may do their worst, if we may come at twilight, and with faith and 
hope and memory to serve as handmaidens, contemplate our past happi- 
ness, our present quiet pleasures, from a garret. 

J, E. PANTON. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 
PHILIP BEFORE THE PuBtic, 


N the whole course of his 
life Philip had never dis- 
charged a debt with more 
heartfelt satisfaction than 
that of the 5,000/. which 
had been lent him by 
Signora Tommasini. The 
Signora, not at all af- 
fronted by his uncere- 
monious flight from Italy, 
had let him know her 
address immediately upon 
her arrival in London; 
and the very next morning 
Philip presented himself, 
with a neat little speech 
carefully learnt, and a 
cheque for 5,125/. inclosed 
in an envelope. 

a tit “What is this?” cried 
the Signora, indignantly, after examining the slip of paper tendered to 
her. 

“Don’t speak like an angry cabman,” returned Philip, laughing. 
“It is your money, principal and interest, as per agreement; and I 
have been endeavouring to express some sense of my obligation ; only 
you wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“T call this most unfriendly,” said the Signora. 

“Never did I hear the just payment of a debt described in those 
terms before. If there is any error in the amount, kindly mention it, 
and it shall be rectified.” 

“What nonsense! Do you take me for a Jew money-lender, that 
you hand me 125/. more than I gave you? I shall certainly not accept 
it.” And the Signora tore the cheque up, and tossed it into her waste- 
paper basket. 

“That makes a penny more that you will have to accept,” remarked 
Philip, blandly. “My dear Signora Tommasini, don’t be ridiculous. 
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“On, HUGH, HAVE YOU COME HERE TO LOOK FOR ME?” 
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You know it was agreed between us that I should repay you with 
reasonable interest ; and of course the sooner I could repay you, the 
better it was for me.” 

“T said you were to repay me when you had made your fortune 
upon the stage. As for the interest, that was rubbish. You could not 
have supposed that I meant to drive such a bargain as that.” 

“And could you have supposed that my self-respect would have 
allowed me to accept your help upon any other conditions? I am sure 
you could not—knowing, as you do, what a high sense of self-respect I 
possess.” 

“T shall not take the interest,” replied the Signora. “I must take 
the principal, I suppose; but it is very annoying. You won’t work 
any more, I know—unless, indeed, you get into difficulties again. You 
are always slipping through my fingers in one way or another, and I 
feel now as if I had lost my last hold upon you. Where did you get 
this money from? But of course I know. I have a great mind to 
write to Mrs. Stanniforth and tell her that she will be the ruin of you, 
if she doesn’t cut you off with a shilling. Just as I had arranged 
everything so beautifully too! I meant you to have sung at Lady 
Cecilia Caroll’s concert next week, and I had seen Steinberger about it, 
and all. I believe you know that I want to do all I can for your good, 
and you are so determined to go to the bad that you are frightened of 
me. No doubt that was why you rushed away from Florence, without 
even taking the trouble to say good-bye to me.” 

“T am not at all frightened of you now,” replied Philip, with perfect 
truth ; “and you are quite mistaken about my intentions, for I mean to 
work like a galley-slave. Furthermore, I shall be delighted to be done 
good to in any way that you may think fit, and I will sing at Lady 
Cecilia Caroll’s with the greatest of pleasure. I hope that is satisfactory.” 

How Philip afterwards redeemed the latter part of his promise in a 
manner not wholly satisfactory either to himself or to those interested in 
his advancement, has been already related. His failure was made light 
of by Signora Tommasini, who declared it to be due solely to nervous- 
ness ; but Herr Steinberger did not take this view, and grumbled long 
and. loudly at the folly of trying to make short cuts to fame. Stein- 
berger had never, from the first, cared much about Philip as a pupil. 
He was a man who liked to make unexpected hits, to take audiences by 
storm, and strike critics dumb; and he knew that this could only be 
accomplished by practically insuring success before the event. In 
Philip’s case it was hardly possible to do so. He was neither poor 
enough nor ambitious enough to be patient; and his voice, unfortunately, 
was one of those uncertain ones which may be magnificent to-day and 
less than mediocre to-morrow. 

“Goot for noting!” cried Steinberger, in his disgust—“you are 
really goot for noting; and it was better you give up all idea of the 


stage,” 
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Philip made no rejoinder to this and other similar outbreaks. He 
was much inclined to agree with Herr Steinberger. He did not give 
up thinking of the stage—nor indeed did the irascible German intend 
that counsel to be taken quite literally—but it was very strongly borne 
in upon kim that he was good for nothing. He felt that it was not in 
him to succeed in anything beyond a certain point; he was quite sure 
that it was not in him to succeed in the teeth of difficulties; and, worse 
than this, he was aware that it was not in him to care very much, even 
though he should fail. “ Know thyself” is a precept which has a wise 
sound ; but if it were possible to act upon it, if we could all in truth 
know ourselves, how many of us would have the courage to go on 
living? Philip knew himself a great deal too well, and had long since 
recognised the futility of attempting to steer a vessel without a rudder. 
For some years of his life it had been amusing to drift, and certainly he 
had drifted in and out of some queer places; but now the edge of that 
form of enjoyment had worn off, and the lenient self-disparagement in 
which he had been wont to indulge was fast turning into self-contempt 
—which was by no means a change for the better. It was not so much 
that he was oppressed by the memory of sins which did not strike him 
as specially heinous ones, as that he was beginning to see that his was 
an ignoble, objectless life, and that it never would be anything else. 
Nellie despised him and—he thought—hated him; Margaret despised 
him and loved him: all he could do was to keep as much as possible out 
of the way of them both henceforth ; and, as they happened to be the 
only two persons in the world for whom he cared a straw, the future 
was not a very bright one to contemplate. 

Perhaps he would not have troubled himself much about the future, 
if the present had been agreeable ; but it was not so. For the first time 
in his life, Philip was beginning to suffer from satiety, the disease of 
selfish men. He was leading just the same life that had seemed to him 
so delightful a year before. He had quite as many friends as ever; he 
dined out constantly ; great ladies petted him, and Bohemia made him 
welcome ; but somehow or other the flavour had gone out of it all. In 
old days he had been subject to occasional fits of low spirits; but now 
these fits had become almost permanent. He grew so alarmed about 
himself at last that he actually consulted a famous physician, who told 
him that he had allowed himself to run down too much, and prescribed 
a strong tonic. The physician, being only a physician, and not a 
sorcerer, could not tell what was the matter with his patient ; but Sig- 
nora Tommasini understood the case better. In a half-friendly, half- 
motherly way, she took possession of this poor outcast, whose troubles 
—even including that of his rejection by Nellie—she had wormed out 
of him, one by one. He was rather glad to tell them to her. He made 
no objection to moving into the rooms which she had secured for him at 
her hotel. He had taken a great dislike to being alone, and it was 
impossible to feel dull in the Signora’s company. It was true that she 
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ordered him about rather more than was quite pleasant; but upon the 
whole he preferred being ordered about to being left to his own devices ; 
and, besides, he did not always obey orders. 

‘“‘T mean you to sing once in public before the end of the season,” the 
Signora announced decidedly, one hot afternoon. 

Philip was lying full length on a sofa, smoking a cigarette ; for he 
was allowed to do exactly as he pleased in this easy-going lady’s draw- 
ing-room. 

“Do you?” said he; “ you won’tachieve it, I’m afraid. Steinberger 
wouldn’t hear of such a thing.” 

“ Bother Steinberger! If I am not as good a judge as Steinberger, 
I know nothing of my trade. Music-masters are like finishing gover- 
nesses ; they would like to keep you in the schoolroom all your days. 
Your voice will never be better than it is now.” 

“That,” said Philip, blowing a cloud of smoke, “seems quite pos- 
sible.” 

“T mean you,” the Signora went on, “to sing at the Crystal Palace 
in about a fortnight’s time, and I will see Steinberger, and make him 
consent. Do you feel nervous about it?” 

“ Not the least,” answered Philip. ‘I shall come to grief most 
likely, but it won’t be through any nervousness.” 

“Then you will not come to grief at all. At least, if you do, you 
would come to grief just as much next year, or the year after. We had 
much better know the worst or the best at once.” 

“T don’t envy you your interview with Steinberger. He'll give in, 
I dare say ; but he’ll abuse you like a pickpocket first. Hot weather has 
no effect on that man’s energy.” 

In spite of this prediction, the Signora had no great difficulty with 
Herr Steinberger, who was very busy at the time, and who had almost 
abandoned all hope that Philip would prove the means of increasing his 
reputation. When he was told of the arrangement which it was pro- 
posed to make, he merely grinned hideously and went off into a Jong 
guttural laugh; and, on being asked for an explanation of his behaviour, 
he permitted himself such impertinent insinuations that the Signora 
would have blushed, if blushing had still been among her capacities. As 
it was, she only joined in Steinberger’s laughter, like the good-natured 
soul that she was, and gave him a great push, which sent him reeling 
into the nearest chair. 

“You give me leave to do what I please, then ?” said she. 

“Oh, take him away—take him away!” answered Steinberger. “I 
make him a present to you. Only, when he is hissed from the stage, 

you will be so kind and not say as he was my pupil. That is allI 
yg 


“The day will come when you will boast of having been his master,” 


retorted the Signora. 
She had confidence in Philip’s future. She remembered the time 
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when she herself had been an aspirant of whom little was expected, and 
whose triumphs had not come all at once. Her own experience led her 
to trust the opinion of the public rather than that of the cognoscenti, and 
perhaps she forgot that her voice, if somewhat unmanageable at first, had 
always been an extraordinarily powerful one. 

Philip allowed her to take her own way, to bustle about and to secure 
the engagement that she desired for him. He did as she told him, prac- 
tised with unremitting zeal for a fortnight, and listened to her sanguine 
prophecies with a smile that was only half incredulous. The continual 
sight of so much energy and faith was perhaps the next best thing to the 
actual possession of those enviable gifts. 

“Where did you learn the secret of remaining eternally young?” 
he asked her. ‘It would be very amiable of you if you would commu- 
nicate it to me; for I am growing old at such a deuce of a pace that I 
expect my dotage to come on every hour. Pop me into the caldron, 
Signora Medea, and let us see what kind of a stew will come out 
of it.” 

“That is exactly what I am going to do,” replied the Signora, with 
a triumphant laugh. ‘ You want a success. "When once you have had 
that, you won’t talk any more nonsense about growing old.” 

‘«‘ And suppose I don’t get the success?” 

“You must succeed,” replied the resolute lady, with a stamp of her 
foot which set the chandelier jingling. 

“T believe you will bully me into succeeding, whether I will or no,” 
said Philip, laughing lazily. 

It was on a hot day in July that Signora Tommasini took the débutant 
down to Sydenham in her carriage, talking incessantly the whole way to 
keep his spirits up. Philip leant back and listened to her, much amused 
at these unnecessary efforts. He was not conscious of the smallest 
timidity, and only felt the least shade in the world of excitement. Lately 
he had adopted a soothing sort of fatalistic creed, which disposed of all 
worry and responsibility. If he was destined to be a famous man, he 
would of course fulfil his destiny ; if he was destined to collapse, he 
would equally of course collapse. “Let us see what will happen,” said 
he ; and among all the people who were talking of the new singer at the 
Crystal Palace that afternoon, there was probably not one who felt a 
more dispassionate curiosity upon this point than the new singer him- 
self. 

The concourse was a very large one, and this was in many ways an 
advantage. Looking down and around upon so vast a sea of human 
faces, Philip felt that he could be no more afraid of them than of so many 
ants upon an ant-hill; he found it impossible to think of them as indi- 
vidual critics, It was a pity, however, that the building should also be 
very large. He made these reflections while he was standing, with his 
music in his hand, ready to begin the first air that had been assigned to 
him, It was Signora Tommasini who had suggested what that air 
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should be; and the sequel showed the accuracy of her judgment. There 
is nothing more certain to please the majority of English people than a 
well-known English ballad ; and there was nothing to which Philip’s 
special powers were better adapted than to the gratifying of this simple 
taste. Probably he had never sung better in his life than when he 
treated the multitude to “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” at the Crystal Palace on 
that July afternoon. He had a soft, caressing method of enunciation 
which had its own effect ; he understood to a nicety the amount of pathos 
that the words could be made to bear; he sang without the smallest 
apparent effort—“ like a nightingale,” as an enthusiastic lady in the 
front row declared. 

Those who were seated farther back were not so well pleased, and 
thought that a little more effort would not have been out of place. The 
notes that reached their ears were certainly very sweet, but then there 
were a good many notes which did not reach them at all. However, the 
people who had heard all applauded vigorously ; and those who did not 
applaud the singer applauded the song; and the residue applauded 
because others did so; and so Signor Marescalchi was called upon to 
bow many times, which he did with a grace that was much remarked 
and admired. 

Then he received the congratulations of the other artists, whose 
friendship and good-will he had for a long time enjoyed. “ But you 
must sing out,” said one of them warningly; “ don’t forget next time 
that you must sing out.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. He was not elated, and he flattered 
himself that he would not have been cast down if things had gone dif- 
ferently. He was still under the influence of that dreamy impression 
that he was only fulfilling his part in a fore-ordained programme ; he 
thought that he was as free from emotion of any kind as it was possible 
to be; but probably there was room at the bottom of his heart for a 
certain feeling of self-glorification in that he was able to view matters so 
coolly. 

After a time he had to advance once more to the front in company 
with Signora Tommasini, whose appearance gave the signal for a salvo 
of clapping and stamping, and who curtseyed and bobbed her head as 
delightedly as if such ovations had been quite a novel experience to 
her. Signora Tommasini was idolised by the multitude. While she was 
singing, Philip was enabled to discern what an amount of vocal power 
was required to fill the building. ‘“ Heavens, what lungs!” he thought. 
“T should simply burst, like the frog who wanted to be an ox, if I 
tried to produce such a sound as that.” Perhaps it was consciousness of 
his inability to perform the task demanded of him that caused him to 
let out his notes even more softly and languidly than he had done 
before: certain it is that he was all but inaudible. ‘ A Signor Mares- 
calchi,” remarked a daily newspaper, which noticed the concert the 
following morning, “ was announced to share with Signora Tommasini 
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in the execution of this charming duo; and as a young gentleman, 
standing beside her, was observed to open and shut his mouth at inter- 
vals, it must be assumed that the promise was kept. Had it not been 
for this circumstance, we should have been inclined to question the 
existence of Signor Marescalchi.” 

The criticism, if ill-natured, was scarcely exaggerated. Philip sang 
sweetly and correctly ; but, as. far as the immense majority of the crowd 
facing him was concerned, he might almost as well have spared himself 
the trouble of singing at all. Now the British public, which is a long- 
suffering public, will stand many things ; and if the new aspirant to its 
favour had sung false, it is more than likely that he would have been 
pardoned ; but what the British public will not stand is to be defrauded 
of its just due. It has paid its money to hear a noise; and a noise of 
some sort or kind it will have, or know the reason why. Therefore, 
when Philip’s graceful pantomime succeeded the Signora’s tremendous 
chest-notes, there arose a murmuring which, if he had stood alone, would 
probably have developed into some still stronger expression of disap- 
proval. Even as it was, he contrived to rob the Signora of her legiti- 
mate reward; and he led her away amidst a little desultory clapping 
which was almost worse than total silence. 

Philip had yet one chance of removing the bad impression created 
by this failure; but he did not take advantage of it. He got through 
the Neapolitan fisherman’s song, which was the third and last perform- 
ance entrusted to him, after a fashion; but he was not singing his best, 
and was so evidently taking no pains about it, that the patience of the 
audience gave way, and he was roundly hissed. He paused the moment 
that this hubbub began, and stood contemplating the intelligent public 
with a faint derisive smile until it had subsided; after which he calmly 
discharged himself of the remainder of his task, bowed, and retired. 
Anything that looks like a display of courage is always popular, and 
some of those who had hissed Signor Marescalchi were sorry for having 
done so when they saw how little he cared; others said that he could 
do much better if he chose, but that he was sulking because of his 
previous failure. In truth he was neither sulky nor indifferent; only 
despairing. 

He kept up appearances, however. He chatted and laughed with 
his friends quite as usual, neither allowing them an opportunity of 
condoling with him nor assuming any unnatural hilarity ; and it was 
not until he was once more in the carriage with Signora Tommasini, 
and they had progressed some miles towards London, that he alluded to 
what had occurred. 

“‘ Steinberger will be pleased,” he remarked. 

“ You did not try !” cried the Signora, who was deeply mortified. 

“No; I didn’t try—after the first. You wouldn’t try to lift up 
this carriage and walk off with it under your arm. I saw that the thing 
was impossible ; so I gave it up.” 
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“You let everybody see that you were not trying!” pursued the 
Signora, almost in tears. 

‘“‘ Yes; there was some satisfaction in that.” 

“‘ What satisfaction? I don’t understand you.” 

“ There is always something flattering to one’s self-love in the action 
of snapping one’s fingers in a man’s face. You don’t frighten him much 
perhaps; but at least you are able to say to yourself that he hasn’t 
frightened you.” 

“ But you want to make friends of these people, not to defy them. 
If you go on in this way, you will very soon be irretrievably ruined.” 

“ My dear Signora, Iam not going on at all—neither in this way 
nor in any other. I am irretrievably ruined already. Do you think I 
like being hissed? I assure you I like it so little that I don’t mean to 
expose myself to the risk of its happening a second time. You will 
never see me at the Opera now, unless it is from beyond the footlights. 
No; all that is over and done with, like so many other things. You 
have done the best that you possibly could for me, and so has Stein- 
berger; and upon my word, I believe I have done the best that I 
possibly could for myself; but we couldn’t accomplish the impossible. 
We have tried very hard to cultivate what doesn’t exist ; and now that 
our eyes are open, we will stop trying, please.” 

“ What will you do, then?” 

“ Ah, that is rather more than I can tell you. Waterloo Bridge, I 
think.” 

“ Don’t laugh at me; I shall not be able to laugh for a week at 
least. I feel this a great deal more than you do.” 

“‘ T don’t want to be contradictious,” said Philip, lighting a cigarette; 
“ but I doubt that.” 

“‘ Then, if you feel it, why are you s0 easily discouraged ?” 

“ Now, Signora Tommasini, be honest; do you think I shall ever 
sing respectably 1” 

The Signora sighed. In her heart she did not think so; yet she 
could hardly bring herself to admit as much yet. “ a we were 
in too great a hurry,” she said. 

“ You didn’t think that the other day. You told me, as you may 
remember, that if I failed now, I should equally fail two years hence; 
and I haven’t a doubt that you were right. I have had so many 
failures lately that I can’t burst into tears over this one; but I am 
crushed by it, nevertheless. In the course of the present year I have 
managed to lose everything in the world that I cared for; and really I 
don’t see anything for it now but to get out of the world.” 

The Signora, who had started by being a little angry with her friend, 
began to feel sincerely sorry for him. She knew that he would not blow 
out his brains or jump over Waterloo Bridge ; but she was not so sure 
that he might not take to drink, or otherwise commit moral suicide, if 
a helping hand were not held out to arrest him, 
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“Oh, come,” said she cheerfully; “ you need not put an end to 
yourse'f because you have sung badly at a Crystal Palace concert, nor 
even because your cousin won’t marry you. I have a dozen plans in 
my head which we must try yet, before we give up the game.” 

And she began detailing these famous schemes, some of which were a 
little wild, as well they might be, seeing that she invented them as she 
went along; but they had at least the effect of making Philip laugh; 
and before she went to bed that night, the Signora felt comparatively 
easy about him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


WaAtter’s Hasn 1s SETTLED. 


Wirn July on the wane, and invitations growing fewer, and the term 
for which the house in Park Street had been hired approaching comple- 
tion, Mrs. Winnington felt that it was high time for Mr. Stanniforth 
to speak out. That the man could mean to play her false, after all that 
had passed, she could not believe ; and yet there were moments when a 
sickening suspicion of treachery crossed her mind. Why did Mr. 
Stanniforth studiously avoid meeting her? Why, when they did meet, 
did he assume so shamefaced an air? What was the meaning of the 
evident embarrassment with which he had told her that he had decided 
to take Longbourne for a year? Mrs. Winnington had no objection to 
his taking Longbourne. On the contrary, she thought it would be a 
very comfortable sort of family arrangement, and was quite disposed, 
not only to pay him a visit in the autumn, as he had suggested, but to 
make the house her head-quarters, as of old, should her relations with 
its occupier prove of a nature to justify her in so doing. But his 
manner, while giving the invitation, had certainly been rather odd; 
and indeed it was somewhat unaccountable that he should wish to take 
Longbourne at all. The more she thought of it the more she became 
convinced that there was some mystery connected with the affair; and 
Mrs. Winnington had so much leisure at this time to devote to the 
solving of mysteries that more than once in the course of her specula- 
tions she was within an ace of hitting upon the truth. 

She had been lying upon her sofa for a whole morning, pretending 
to read the newspaper and tormenting herself with divers disquieting 
conjectures, until at last further silence became impossible to her. 
“ Edith, dear,” said she, “ I know Mr. Stanniforth tells you everything. 
Can you guess what his object is in going to Longbourne? I feel sure 
that he must have some particular object.” 

Edith started and looked frightened, as she always did when her 
mother addressed her suddenly. It was not, however, the first time 
that this question had been put to her, and she answered, as she had 
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done on previous occasions, that she supposed Mr, Stanniforth liked the 
country. 

‘“‘Oh, my dear, that is no reason at all. He has a place of his own, 
you know; and in the natural course of things one would expect him to 
be shooting grouse in August. It is just possible that he might be doing 
this to oblige Margaret.” 

“ Of course,” said Edith, “‘ Margaret would much rather have him 
in the house than a family of strangers, who would very likely have 
children and dogs, and smoke in their bedrooms.” 

“ But really, when you come to think of it, that is the sort of thing 
that no man would ever do. Kindhearted as Mr. Stanniforth is—and 
I must say that he is the most kindhearted man I ever met—I cannot 
believe that he would burden himself with a large country-house 
merely in order to save his sister-in-law a little trouble. I can’t help 
thinking that those horrid people are at the bottom of it. No doubt 
they have their own reasons for wishing to get him into the neighbour- 
hood again; and poor Mr. Stanniforth is so determined to think well of 
everybody that a child might impose upon him.” 

“ T don’t think Mr. Stanniforth is easily imposed upon,” said Edith. 
*¢ What horrid people do you mean?” 

“‘ Oh, those people at Broom Leas, of course. I have always felt 
that that man Brune was not to be trusted. But I may be wrong. 
Has Mr. Stanniforth ever spoken to you about them ?” 

“He has mentioned them sometimes,” answered Edith, trying to 
assume a careless tone, and failing ignominiously. 

Mrs. Winnington fixed a penetrating gaze upon her daughter, 
‘¢ Edith,” said she, “I hope you are not concealing anything from me.” 

Edith’s powers of concealment, so far as her mother was concerned, 
were small indeed. When it came to direct interrogation, she knew 
quite well that she was done for; and her relief was proportionately 
great when the servant came in at this critical moment, bearing a pile 
of letters, of which Mrs. Winnington took immediate possession. 

Mrs. Winnington’s creed with regard to the sacredness of her daugh- 
ter’s correspondence has already been mentioned more than once; and 
when, after tearing open and tossing aside several envelopes containing 
invitations and bills, she came upon one addressed to Miss Winnington, 
she merely held it up to the light, observing, “A note for you from 
Kate,” and as a matter of course treated it like its predecessors. 

“TI hope it is not to say that she can’t take me to Hurlingham 
to-morrow,” remarked Edith, who never expected to be allowed the 
privilege of opening her own letters when her mother was present, and 
who was not in the habit of receiving any that all the world was not 
welcome to read. 

She was sitting by the open window, pulling the dead leaves from 
the smoke-begrimed geraniums that grew in the box outside, and con- 
sequently she did not see the startling effect produced upon Mrs, Win- 
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nington by a perusal of Lady Travers’s note. The first intimation that 
reached her of something being wrong was a gasping sound proceeding 
from the room at her back, and, turning round, she beheld her mother, 
who was standing erect, forgetful of the gout, and holding an open sheet 
of paper in her hand. Mrs. Winnington’s jaw had fallen, her eyes were 
dilated, and the expression of mingled wrath and horror upon her face 
was of aenature to strike terror into the stoutest heart. 

“‘ Edith,” said she, in a deep, tragic voice, “ what—zhat is this?” 

Edith, with blanched cheeks and knocking knees, took the note 
extended to her and read it. It ran as follows :— 


“ Come to tea to-morrow afternoon. I shall not be in until late; 
but probably Walter Brune, whom I have told to be there, will manage 
to entertain you during my absence. It will be your last meeting with 
him in this house, I am afraid; for I have just been told that we are 
to go down to the country in the beginning of next week. I suppose 
you will be very sorry for yourself; but I don’t know that you are 
more to be pitied than other people, after all. I wish I could change 
places with you, I know! 

“ Your affectionate sister, 
“ Kate TRAVERS.” 


Edith handed the note back to her mother, sank down upon a low 
chair, and waited. She could not have spoken if it had been to save 
her life. Mrs. Winnington remained standing; and for the space of a 
few minutes there was silence, during which the rattle of the passing 
vehicles outside and the ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece sounded 
unnaturally distinct. 

“You have not a word to say for yourself, then,” began Mrs. Win- 
nington, at length. “ I may take it that you have been in the habit 
of meeting this man at your sister’s house, and that you and she have 
taken advantage of my illness to deceive me in the cruellest way in 
which a daughter can deceive her mother.” 

There was another short interval of silence; and then Mrs. Win- 
nington also sat down, remarking that she had received her death-blow. 
Apparently, however, she had yet a few words to say before she died. 

“ For the last twenty years and more,” she groaned, “I have thought 
of nothing but my children. I have indulged them, I have toiled for 
them, I have sacrificed everything that they might get on in the world; 
and now I have my reward! My sons hardly trouble themselves to 
write to me twice in the course of the year, and my daughters bring 
disgrace upon me. I only hope, Edith, that when you come to be old 
and ill, you may be spared the pain of being ashamed of those whom 
you have loved and trusted most.” 

Edith made an attempt to speak, but could get nothing out beyond 
-# inarticulate murmur, and Mrs. Winnington went on— 
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“ How you can have the face to behave as you have done passes my 
comprehension! Your conscience must be seared with a red-hot iron. 
To think that while I was lying upon what might have been my death- 
bed you were making appointments with a man to whom I had forbidden 
you to speak, and whom you perfectly well knew that you could never 
marry! I could not have believed that any one—least of all any child 
of mine—could have been so heartless and wicked ! ” . 

* T never made any appointment with him,” cried Edith, finding her 
tongue at last. “Once I got an invitation to a concert for him; but 
that was all. I have met him once or twice since then, but it has only 
been by accident.” 

“You need not add to your guilt by telling falsehoods,” said her 
mother coldly. “ With Kate’s note before me, I can judge for myself 
how far these meetings have been accidental. It is not pleasant to have 
to say such a thing of one’s own daughter, but I hope it will be a long 
time before I see Kate again. She isa bad woman!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Winnington, her face reddening and her voice quivering. ‘“Shé has 
been a bad daughter, a bad wife, and a bad sister.” 

Edith burst into tears. ‘“ Don’t say that!” she sobbed out. “ Kate 
has not been bad tome. I am very sorry—I know it was wrong—but 
it was not what you think. I always told him we could never be 
married—that we could only meet as friends Z 

“ It is easy to say that you are sorry, now that you are found out,” 
interrupted Mrs. Winnington, not at ‘all appeased. “If you want me 
to believe that you are sorry, you must give me some proof of it.” 

Edith looked up, and brushed away her tears. “ What am I to 
do?” she asked despairingly. 

“ You may well ask what you are to do! I don’t know what may 
not have happened while I have been shut up in the house. Very 
likely everybody knows about this disgraceful affair, and you may have 
ruined your prospects, as well as broken my heart. I can’t tell you 
what you are to do. One thing, of course, must be done without delay ; 
the man must be written to.” 

Edith got up and seated herself at the writing-table without a word. 
By-and-by she began a note, under her mother’s dictation. “ Dear 
Mr. Brune,—My mother desires me to tell you - 

_ “Stop!” said Mrs. Winnington abruptly; “ that will not do. My 
wishes and authority evidently count for very little. You must write 
in your own name, and tell him in your own words that he is never to 
address you, directly or indirectly, again, and that, if he does so, you will 
refuse to recognise him. When you have written that, you can show 
me the letter.” 

Mrs. Winnington lay down on the sofa and closed her eyes; while 
Edith, with a shaking hand, but with very little hesitation, dashed off 
the following missive :— 
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“ My pEAR WALTER,—I have just received a note from Kate, 
asking me to tea to-morrow, and telling me that you will be there. I 
cannot go; and I cannot meet you again there, or anywhere else. You 
know, I told you from the first that we could never be anything more 
than friends ; but now it will be impossible for us even to be that. I 
need not give reasons ; but you must see yourself that we could not have 
gone on meeting as we have done lately. I shall always feel grateful 
to you for having thought of me for so long as you have done; but I 
wish you to remember what I said to you at Longbourne, and to under- 
stand that it was the truth. I am sure that, after this, you will not 
attempt to see me or speak to me again. 

“ Sincerely yours, 
“ EpitnH WINNINGTON.” 


It was thus that Edith wrote her farewell to the man whom she 
loved ; and whether she was a coward or a heroine, or a little of both, 
for so writing, shall be decided by the reader, according as his or her 
conception of human nature may dictate. 

Mrs. Winnington was not pleased with the tone of the composition, 
but she allowed it to pass, perceiving that by no emendations could it 
be made to serve its purpose more thoroughly. ‘“ I suppose,” said she, 
in icy accents, “that I must take your having written this as a proof of 
repentance—you had better ring the bell and have it posted at once, 
by the way—a proof of repentance; but for anything I know, your 
repentance may have come too late to be of any use. You may have 
lost what you will never regain.” 

“ Yes, I have,” answered Edith, alluding to an obvious loss of 
which her mother was not thinking. ‘“ Mamma,” she added abruptly, 
“IT have done as you told me now; I have given up everything. [ 
shall never marry Walter Brune ; but please to understand, once for all, 
that I shall never marry anyone else.” 

If such a thing can be imagined as a rabbit in the snake-house at 
the Zoological Gardens bidding a boa do his worst, some idea may be 
formed of Edith’s aspect as she announced this unalterable determina- 
tion. 

“ How dare you speak in that tone to me?” shouted Mrs. Win- 
nington, in a rage. “Am I, your mother, to receive orders from you 
I know what is best for you, and I say that you shall marry a suitable 
person.” 

“IT won't,” returned Edith, tremulously defiant, ‘“ You can’t make 
me, and I won’t.” 

“T can make you, and I will!” Mrs. Winnington was going to 
exclaim ; but she checked herself after the first two words, and adopted 
another system of tactics. ‘“ Edith,” said she, in a piteous voice, “ do 
you want to kill me? You will kill me if you dismiss Mr. Stanniforth— 
for of course that is what you mean when you declare that you will 
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never marry. What can I say to you? You treat me like an enemy. 
Because I love you—because [ will not let you spoil your life—you hate 
me.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” 

“You say no; but I must judge by actions, not words. Will you 
not listen to reason? If I were self-seeking, as I know that you and 
Kate think me, why should I care what became of you? What differ- 
ence could it make to me, an old woman with one foot in the grave ”— 
here the foot referred to kicked convulsively—“ whether you married 
Mr. Stanniforth or a pauper? Strangers may say or think what they 
please of me; one does not expect any charity from them ; but it is very 
hard to be so misjudged by one’s own flesh and blood. Edith, my 
darling, I implore you—I beseech you upon my knees not to refuse the 
man who loves you.” 

There can be no doubt that Edith’s proper course would have been to 
confess at once that she had already refused the man, and to add that 
he did not love her; but this was more than she dared todo. Her 
mother’s genuine emotion had had some effect upon her; and, besides 
that, she knew full well that no sooner would Mr. Stanniforth have been 
proved ineligible than a substitute would have been selected and pur- 
sued. Therefore she replied, with deplorable casuistry : 

“T am not at all convinced that Mr. Stanniforth cares more for me 
than for other people. If he ever told me that he did-——” 

“ Yes }—well?” cried Mrs, Winnington eagerly. 

“Tf he assured me of that and begged me to marry him, perhaps then 
I might think of it.” 

Instantly Miss Winnington was enfolded in her mother’s embrace. 
She was kissed and forgiven and wept over; and, if the truth must be 
told, she wept a little herself—having, indeed, some reason for weeping. 

Upon this touching scene of reconciliation, in which it must be con- 
fessed that one of our heroines cuts but a poor figure, we may now drop 
the curtain, and proceed to a less aristocratic quarter of the town, in 
company with the postman who delivered the fatal letter at Walter's 
lodgings in the course of the same evening. 

It so chanced that Walter would not in any case have been able to 
put in an appearance at Travers House on the following day, as he had 
been requested to do. For an event had occurred in the City the conse- 
quences of which seemed likely to be serious in more ways than one, and 
which must certainly prevent Walter from considering his time his own 
for the present. He had been sitting at his desk at the bank, early in 
the afternoon, when the head clerk had come out with a scared face, and 
had whispered to him that he was wanted at once in Mr. Boulger’s pri- 
vate room. On obeying this summons, he had found his uncle lying 
back in his chair, snoring heavily and completely unconscious. 

“We can’t rouse him. Do you think we ought to send for a doctor?” 
asked the head clerk hesitatingly ; for Mr. Boulger had reduced his 
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vassals into so perfect a state of subordination that he was very nearly in 
the same predicament as that King of Spain who was burnt to death 
because nobody dared to take the liberty of knocking his Majesty down 
and rolling him up in the hearthrug. 

Walter did not scruple to take matters into his own hands; but the 
doctor, when he came, could do very little, and candidly said so, The 
old gentleman was lifted into his carriage, and his nephew drove with 
him to Clapham, where he resigned him to the care of the housekeeper, 
promising to let the other members of the family know what had hap- 
pened, and to return himself the next day. Then he went back to his 
rooms ; and if he speculated a little upon the contents of Mr. Boulger’s 
will on his way, I suppose he only did what most of us would have done 
in his place. 

The truth was that Mr. Boulger had of late let fall several hints 
which were of a nature to encourage speculation upon this subject. He 
had made little secret of the fact that he was a richer man even than he 
was generally supposed to be, and he had somewhat ostentatiously de- 
clared that his nephew John should never see a sixpence of his money. 
Besides this nephew John, who, if he had behaved himself, would have 
been the natural person to inherit his uncle’s wealth, there were sundry 
other Boulgers of whom Walter knew scarcely anything ; but, as the old 
gentleman had for many years been upon bad terms with them all, it was 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that he had fixed upon some one else 
to be his heir. Walter was too honest to pretend to himself that his 
uncle’s death would cause him any great grief. He did not want the 
poor old fellow to die; but he did, of course, want very much to come 
into a large fortune ; and, as he made his way towards his lodgings in 
Bloomsbury through the heat and dust of a July afternoon, he realised 
with great distinctness what the possession of such a fortune would mean 
in his case. Already he saw Mrs. Winnington smiling benignly on the 
renewal of his suit ; he received the congratulations of Lady Travers, and 
heard the ironical comments under which his father would be sure to veil 
the thankfulness of a relieved mind. 

And then he reached home, and found Edith’s letter waiting for him, 
and ceased for ever to think about stepping into dead men’s shoes. 
What could all the money in the world do for him now? Mr. Boulger 
might leave his to a hospital if he chose, Walter didn’t want it. “‘ Wishes 
me to remember what she said to me at Longbourne, and to understand 
that it was the truth,” he muttered. “Oh, I understand it well enough ! 
I have understood it all along; only Lady Travers would insist upon 
knowing so much better than I did. It wasn’t such a very hard matter 
to understand, after all. The girl cared for me a little, but not enough 
to put up with any hardship for my sake, and she told me so. Then she 
thought I was forgetting all about her, and she didn’t quite like that ; so 
she whistled me back. I came, like a fool as I was, and of course she 
immediately discovered again that she didn’t care for me. Well; I’m 
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not surprised. One thing is, I got through the worst of it long ago. 
She isn’t worth my thinking about, and I’ll be hanged if I will think 
about her any more.” 

Resolutions of this kind are more easily made than carried out, and 
it would have been strange if Walter had been able to dismiss Edith 
from his mind as cavalierly as he proposed to do. Fortunately for him, 
however, he had many other things to think about. He had to put him- 
self in communication with Mr. John Boulger; he had to write and 
inform his father of the bereavement with which the family was threat- 
ened ; and he was wanted at Clapham, where decency seemed to require 
that the sick man should have at least one relative in the house with 
him. 

On the second day Mr. Boulger died, never having spoken since his 
seizure, and Walter could not help perceiving that the servants regarded 
him as the heir. It was to him they came for instructions as to the 
funeral and so forth, and he was a little puzzled how to act, until the 
arrival of Mr. John Boulger from the north of England relieved him of 
all authority and embarrassment. 

Mr. John Boulger was a middle-aged man, who had probably quar- 
relled with his uncle in consequence of a too great similarity in their 
dispositions. He was not particularly cordial in his manner to Walter, 
nor, perhaps, under the circumstances, could he have been expected to be 
so; but he seemed disposed to make the best of an unfortunate business. 

“The old man has not treated me well,” he said ; “ but I don’t com- 
plain. I didn’t choose to truckle to him, and he told me plainly that he 
meant to disinherit me. If you have been more lucky, I shall not 
grudge you your luck.” 

“T don’t think I have ever truckled to him,” said Walter. 

“Well, it makes no difference to me. I wouldn’t count too much 
upon anything, though, if I were you. It would be just like my uncle 
to have left every penny to his housekeeper.” 

Mr. Boulger was interred with all the pomp that the occasion ap- 
peared to call for, and his hearse was followed to the grave by many 
empty carriages and by a very respectable concourse of relations, of 
whom Mr. Brune was one. Walter had thought that his father ought 
to be present, and Mr. John Boulger had concurred in this view. Mr, 
Brune had journeyed up from Crayminster, and took his place in the 
drawing-room at Clapham among the other gentlemen who were waiting, 
with the exaggeratedly careless demeanour ‘which everyone assumes at 
such times, to hear the will read. 

His name was among the first mentioned. His brother-in-law had 
bequeathed him five thousand pounds “as asmall token of regard.” This 
legacy gave universal satisfaction. It cleared one competitor off the 
field ; it seemed large to Mr. Brune, who had never expected anything ; 
and it was too small to be grudged by anybody. A like amount went to 
two of the Boulger clan, who received the news of their good fortune 
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much as a man who has bought a half-crown ticket in a State lottery, and 
has dreamt of securing the grand prize, receives the news that he has 
won twenty pounds. Then there was an almost imperceptible pause ; 
after which the name of Walter Brune was read out with an emphasis 
and deliberation which seemed to presage great things. “I give and 
bequeath to my nephew Walter Brune”—another pause of a second, 
during which the ears of all present were pricked up—“ the sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 

A profound sensation was caused by this announcement. Walter 
himself did not dare to raise his eyes from the carpet. He was not 
astonished, nor, at the moment, was he particularly delighted. He had 
felt sure that the old man had meant to do something of the kind, and 
the chief sensation of which he was conscious was the unpleasant one 
that all these good people must be regarding him as a robber and sup- 
planter. He was so ill at ease that he hardly took in the sense of what 
the lawyer was reading, which was to the effect that the testator had 
desired thus to mark, not only his affection for “the said Walter Brune,” 
but his sense of the injustice done in past years to the said Walter 
Brune’s mother. Nor did he quite realise the important fact that the 
residue of the estate, real and personal, amounting to rather more than 
double his share, went, after all, to Mr. John Boulger, whose sterling 
worth and businesslike qualities had, it appeared, been more highly appre- 
ciated than that gentleman had supposed. 

“So you are a rich man,” said Mr. Brune to his son, as they walked 
away, across Clapham Common, arm in arm. 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered Walter. “I don’t know that I care much about 
it.” 

“You ungrateful young beggar! Why, I am jumping with joy at, 
the thought of my poor five thousand pounds. Your Uncle William 
must have been worth over half a million of money. Who would have 
thought it!” 

“T am very glad he didn’t leave it all to me,” remarked Walter. “I 
was half afraid he would.” 

“ So, I imagine, was John Boulger; but both your fears and his were 
groundless, you see; so you can rejoice with a clear conscience. Why 
your uncle should have left you anything at all I don’t know; but we 
must presume that the luck of the Brunes, which has been on the ebb 
for so many years, has turned at last. It certainly was about time.” 

“ My luck hasn’t turned,” remarked Walter gloomily. 

“T wouldn’t be too sure of that. I know what you mean—young 
fellows only mean one thing when they speak in that lachrymose voice ; 
but, if you won’t think me too cynical, I would venture to suggest 
deferentially that money turns luck in more ways than one.” 

“Tt won’t in my case,” answered Walter, shaking his head. “Mine 
is one of those hopeless cases which nothing can mend, and there’s no 
good in talking about it.” : a 
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After that he was easily persuaded to talk about it; and, indeed, 
talked about nothing else in the hansom which his father presently hailed, 
and which took them to Bloomsbury, where Edith’s uncompromising 
letter was submitted to Mr. Brune’s inspection. 

“You see,” said Walter, “there’s no getting over that. She tells 
me in black and white that she'll have nothing more to say to me.” 

Mr. Brune laughed. ‘ My dear boy,” said he, “ you are too literal. 
Do you mean to say that you can’t trace the claws of the old cat in this? 
As I read the letter, it simply means, ‘Mamma has sworn to shut me 
up in a dark room, and keep me on bread and water, if ever I speak to 
you again; and so, much as [ regret it, I must beg you to cease follow- 
ing me about.’” 

“Perhaps that is what it does mean; but isn’t that equivalent to 
saying that she cares very little about me ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. Go and tell her to-morrow that you have 
a matter of seven thousand a year to lay at her feet, and no doubt she 
will give you the desired information herself.” 

“T shall not do that,” said Walter decisively. “I want her to care 
for me, not for my money ; and, supposing that she did accept me now, 
how could I tell what her motive might be?” 

“ Ah, you are already beginning to find out where the shoe of Dives 
pinches. But cheer up; you are not so tremendously opulent, when all 
is said and done, and I have no doubt Edith could make a much better 
bargain for herself if she chose. I should be sorry to affirm positively 
that Mrs. Winnington will welcome you even now.” 

“She won’t have the chance,” said Walter. “I have been played 
fast and loose with long enough, and I am sick of it. I shall never 
marry.” 

“Tf there were the smallest chance in the world of your sticking to 
that resolution,” answered his father, “I might perhaps hesitate to try 
and turn you from it; but as there is none, I think you had better 
marry your first love—always supposing that she will have you.” 

Walter said he was convinced that she would not have him; but 
that, whether or no, he would not humiliate himself by asking her 
again; and he adhered to this determination so obstinately that his 
father, who sympathised with the young man’s feeling, though he 
foresaw that it would not be a permanent one, ceased at last to press 
the point. In the course of the evening, however, he suggested a com- 
promise. 

‘“T mean to call upon our good friend Mrs. Winnington to-morrow,” 
said he. “Being in town, you know, it will be only a proper act of 
politeness to do so; and if, at thesame time, I can find out how the land 
lies, I suppose you won't be very angry with me.” 

Walter, by way of reply, only shook hands with his father, who 
laughed and said, “ Don’t mistake wounded vanity for pride, my boy. 
You are the least vain man I ever met, so I may say that to you. Now 
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go to bed; and prepare yourself for a disappointment when I come back 
and tell you that Edith is engaged to a duke with a larger annual 
income than the whole of your capital.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Mrs. SrannIFoRTH cAN’t CoNTROL HER NERVES. 


CotonEL Kenyon was very patient and very steadfast ; but his patience 
was not absolutely inexhaustible, and in the six-and-fortieth year of his age 
and the eighteenth of Margaret’s reign over his heart, he was beginning 
to bethink himself that steadfastness had been of little service to 
him in the past, while it was certain that patience could not help him 
much in the future. What was the good of being patient when there 
was nothing to wait for and nothing to expect ? 

“Women,” said Colonel Kenyon solemnly, one: evening after mess, 
to the old friend who sat on his right hand, “are the very deuce, unless 
you understand how to deal with them. Some men, you know, treat 
them as toys, and I believe that’s the right plan; but if you can’t 
manage that, why, the less you have to say to them the better. At 
least, that’s my view ; I don’t know whether it’s yours.” 

The above disparaging estimate of the opposite sex was due in no 
small degree to the extraordinary behaviour of Mrs. Stanniforth, who, 
a short time before this, had written somewhat coldly to inform Hugh 
that Philip’s engagement to Nellie Brune was broken off—“ which,” said 
she, “you will consider good news no doubt ”—and who had at the 
same time mentioned that, as she was about to let her house for an in- 
definite period, and could not say exactly what her address might be at 
first, she would be unable to correspond with him quite so regularly as 
she had lately done. An urgent written request for more precise 
information had remained unanswered; and thus it was that Hugh 
had arrived at the pardonable conclusion that women are the very 
deuce. 

But, although he tried hard to be angry, he made but a partial success 
of it. He knew that, however foolish might be Margaret’s motives for 
desiring to shroud her movements in mystery, they would not be selfish 
ones; and when he learnt that Mrs. Winnington was entertaining 
fashionable circles in London, and that Marescalchi had been seen 
disporting himself in the highest of society, a painful suspicion crossed 
his mind that economy might be found to be at the root of this 
sudden wish for change. He had heard with much satisfaction of 
the collapse of Philip’s grand scheme for turning things topsy-turvy at 
Longbourne ; but this satisfaction had been tempered with anxiety ; for, 
Brune or no Brune, there Philip remained, an expensive encumbrance, 
who would never earn a penny for himself to the end of his days, and 
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who, as it appeared, was not a whit abashed by his failure, nor any less 
extravagant in his tastes than of yore. 

Business and his destiny took Colonel Kenyon up to London in the 
last days of July. Business kept him at the War Office all the morning, 
and his destiny led him in the course of the afternoon to a place which 
it had never been one of his habits to frequent on week-days. He was 
walking down a certain street, on his way to his club, when an open 
church-door, through which a sound of subdued chanting escaped into 
the outer air, attracted his attention. He stopped and peered into the 
gloom. He thought it looked very cool and quiet and peaceful in there, 
and, after hesitating for a moment, he took off his hat and stole softly up 
the aisle on tiptoe. The service was nearly over, and Hugh had not 
been five minutes in church when the congregation, which was not a 
large one, was dismissed. He lingered awhile, thinking of that morning, 
nearly a year ago, when he had knelt behind Margaret in the little 
church at Longbourne, and wondering where she was now. Then he 
turned, with a sigh, to go away, and, behold ! there she was, at his elbow. 

She was still kneeling, and her face was hidden in her hands; but 
Hugh knew her at once, despite the rather strange garb in which she 
was attired. She wore a close-fitting black straw bonnet, without 
ornament of any kind, and a long black cloak enveloped her from head 
to foot. 

“ T thought as much,” muttered Hugh to himself. “ This is that old 
Jack-in-the-green Langley’s doing. Now, if he has made her take 
vows, or any tomfoolery of that kind, hang me if I don’t go down and 
wring his old neck !” 

Then he remembered where he was, and moved hastily off to the 
porch, where he felt that he could with more propriety indulge in 
profane ejaculations, while waiting for Margaret. He had to wait some 
time. Once or twice he peeped in to make sure that she had not 
escaped by some side door; but she was still there, in the same 
attitude, and motionless; and Hugh was made uncomfortable by the 
verger, who eyed him at first inquiringly, and then suspiciously, as a 
responsible person, with valuable church plate under his charge, and a 
dread of swell-mobsmen before his mind, might be excused for doing, 

At length Margaret rose, and made her way towards the door with 
a slow, dragging step. Hugh could see that she seemed to be steadying 
herself by the benches as she walked ; but he could not distinguish her 
features until the sunlight fell upon them. Then he started back, with 
an exclamation of horror. She was extremely pale, there were black 
circles under her eyes, her face was drawn as after a long illness, and as 
she stepped out into the air she coughed ina manner which caused 
Hugh’s heart to stop beating for an instant. Before he could speak, she 
had caught sight of him. 

“Oh, Hugh!” she cried, “ have you come here to look for me? Oh, 
how glad Iam! You must take me home, Hugh, I can’t bear it any 
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longer ; and I feel so dreadfully ill, I think I must be going to die. What 
made you think of coming here for me?” 

Her manner was very odd and excited, her voice shook, and she 
trembled so much that Hugh instinctively held out his arm to support 
her. His consternation was extreme ; but he endeavoured not to show it, 
nor did he ask any questions, for he saw that Margaret was really ill, 
and that it behoved him to rise to the level of the occasion. The first 
thing to be done, he thought, was to get her home and send for the 
doctor ; explanations might come later. 

Therefore he lost no time in calling a hansom, and said, reassuringly, 
“Yes, yes; I have come to look after you: and here’s the cab, you see, 
waiting. You'll be all right now.” 

Margaret laughed rather hysterically. ‘You think I have gone out 
of my mind,” said she, “ but I assure you I am perfectly sane. Seeing 
you so suddenly startled me, and I began to talk nonsense. Of course 
you could not really have known that I was here. I caught a bad cold 
when I first came to London, and I went out too soon after it, and since 
then I have been trying to do things which are beyond me; and the 
consequence is that I have broken down altogether, and e 

“Never mind about all that,” interrupted Hugh. “TI have come just 
in time to pick you up, you see. Now, if you'll let me help you into 
the hansom, we’ll be off.” 

Margaret submitted without a word. It struck her as quite natural 
that her companion should take up that authoritative tone, and she 
rather liked it. He, on his side, in the midst of all his alarm and 
distress, was conscious of a certain inward exultation at her obedience. 
It seemed as if at last, after so many years, he and she had found their 
proper respective positions. 

“ Where shall I tell the man to drive to?” he asked. 

This very natural request produced a curious effect upon Margaret. 
“T did not think of that,’ she murmured, shrinking back into the 
corner of the cab. “I am staying at a Nurses’ Institution. Oh, 
Hugh, do you know, I don’t think I can go back there!” 

Hugh, who was standing up with his back to the horse, uttered an 
aspiration with regard to Mr. Langley, which was unheard by Margaret, 
and which, it may be hoped, did not shock the cabman. He stooped 
down to say cheerfully, “Of course you are not going back there. I 
was only doubting whether you would like to go to Mrs, Winnington, 
oi” 

“Oh, no!” said Margaret quickly. 

“No, to be sure. Not to Mrs. Winnington. Then—let me see— 
where shall we go!” 

“ How silly you are!” exclaimed Margaret, half-laughing, half-crying ; 
“why do you talk to me as if I were an escaped lunatic? I had better 
go to lodgings somewhere, I suppose. Don’t you know of any ” 

Hugh at once thought of a certain quiet hotel, much frequented by 
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the clerical dignitaries of Crayminster, where both he and Margaret had 
been known from childhood. He gave this address to the cabman and 
then sat down beside Margaret. 

“You are very good,” said she. And after a pause, “I ought to 
explain my ridiculous behaviour. You know I wrote to you that I was 
going away from Longbourne for a time. The fact is, I took a fancy to 
learn nursing, so I applied to Mr. Langley, who got them to take me in 
at this Institution.” 

“ Brutes!” muttered Hugh, who was in a state of boiling indigna- 
tion, which he had some difficulty in repressing. ‘So they have been 
starving you and ill-treating you, have they?” 

“ Oh, dear, no! they have been as kind as possible; it was all my 
own fault. They told me I was not the least fit for the work, and I am 
afraid they were right.” 

Hugh grunted. “And I suppose it was they who made you dress 
yourself up in this—this waterproof thing,” said he, looking with much 
disfavour at Margaret’s long garment. 

“Tt isn’t waterproof,” she answered, with a little laugh. “If it had 
been, perhaps I shouldn’t have got wet through on the first day, which 
was the beginning of all my troubles. They couldn’t let me wear their 
dress, you see, as I don’t belong to the order ; but of course they expect 
anyone staying with them to adopt some unremarkable sort of costume ; 
so I did my best. I am afraid I have not succeeded very well in 
making myself unremarkable,” she added ruefully. 

“Not very,” Hugh agreed. 

“That is the worst of being so tall; the more one tries to efface 
oneself the more certain one is of looking a conspicuous guy. Oh, 
Hugh, how delightful it is to see you again! I feel a thousand times 
better already. There is nothing the matter with me, really, and I 
believe I ought to go back to the Institution.” 

“You may as well make up your mind at once that you will never 
cross the threshold of that establishment again,” answered Hugh. “As 
soon as I have seen you comfortably settled in the hotel, I mean to go 
there and tell them that you have bolted. If that don’t suit them, I 
can’t help it.” 

In moments of great perturbation Colonel Kenyon always felt a 
longing to go at somebody’s throat, and he almost hoped to discover 
some proof of cruelty or neglect on the part of these charitable ladies, so 
that he might relieve his feelings by giving them an outsider’s candid 
opinion of them and all their works. Meanwhile there were more 
important things to be thought of. 

Rooms were obtained at the hotel without difficulty, and Hugh 
explained to the landlady that Mrs. Stanniforth’s visit had been rather 
hastily decided upon, and that her luggage might be expected ‘to arrive 
before long. Then he ordered some tea, insisted upon having a fire 
lighted, though the thermometer stood at seventy-five degrees in the 
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shade, and bustled about, opening and shutting doors and windows in 
some perplexity as to what ought to be done next. 

Margaret sat passively watching him, too weary to question his 
proceedings. 

“ Where’s your maid?” he asked abruptly. 

“Oh, she is with her friends! I couldn’t bring her with me, you 
know.” 

“‘T never heard of such a thing! Give me her address, please.” 

And in a few minutes a telegram was on its way to the young 
woman in question desiring her immediate attendance upon her 
mistress. 

“ And now,” said Hugh, “TI think I’d better go off to that in~ 
ahem !—Institution, and get your things.” 

The Lady Superior who received Colonel Kenyon was a stout person, 
whose habiliments closely resembled those worn by the Sisters of St. 
Vincent-de-Paul. She listened to her visitor's communication blandly, 
and fully concurred in his observation that Mrs, Stanniforth ought 
never to have been allowed to go to such a place at all. It was, she 
added, quite against their rules to make these irregular arrangements, 
and she had only consented to do so in this instance as a particular 
favour to one whom she greatly esteemed. But she smiled in a rather 
provoking way when Hugh went on to assert that Mrs. Stanniforth 
had “ half killed herself.” 

‘ “JT think,” said she, “ you will find that there is nothing very 
serious the matter. Mrs. Stanniforth appears to have a very highly 
strung nervous temperament, and I believe she has been rather upset by 
what she has seen at the hospital. Probably a few days’ rest will be 
all that will be required to set her right.” 

“ God bless my soul!” exclaimed Hugh, ‘“‘do you mean to say that 
you have been taking her to see people’s legs and arms cut off? Well, 
this is outrageous!” 

The Lady Superior continued to smile in a manner that was at once 
superior and ladylike. “ When people wish to learn nursing,” she 
remarked, “ the first thing they have to do is to learn to control their 
nerves. Otherwise they are not likely to be of much use. Mrs. 
Stanniforth, by her own wish, has begun with the ordinary course ; but she 
does not seem to have come to us with any intention of persevering in 
the work, and, that being so, it is of course better that she should leave 
us. Indeed, as I told you before, we should not have received her, if 
Mr. Langley had not made a personal point of it.” 

“T shall make a personal point of giving Mr. Langley a piece of my 
mind the next time I meet him,” cried Colonel Kenyon, disappointed in 
his hope of coming to loggerheads with this urbane lady, who only 
smiled again, and looked at him as if she thought him a very foolish 
person indeed. 

His next step was to go off for the doctor, who, as might have been 
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anticipated, was not at home. He left a message for him, begging him 
to call on Mrs. Stanniforth the first thing in the morning, and then 
returned to the hotel, where he was pleased to find his invalid looking 
much more like herself. There was a faint colour in her cheeks now, 
and she had regained something of her ordinary serenity of demeanour ; 
but she scarcely touched the dinner which, at her request, Hugh shared 
with her, and every time that she coughed the anxious Colonel became 
hot and cold all over. 

“T can’t tell you how ashamed I feel of myself,” she said. “I 
always knew that I was a poor creature, but I had no idea of how bad I 
was until they took me to see all those horrors.” And she shuddered 
at the recollection. 

“ Don’t speak of it!” exclaimed Hugh. “As for the man Lang- 
ley -—— ” 

“Now, Hugh, you must not scold poor Mr. Langley, please. It 
was I who asked him to get me into some place of the kind, and he took 
an immense deal of trouble to arrange it for me.” 

“The more fool he! He ought to have had the sense to see that 
your health would never stand that sort of thing. What could have 
tempted you to go in for it?” 

“‘ Well, I was obliged to find some way of abolishing myself for a 
time. If I tell you how it was, will you promise not to be angry with 
me ¢” 

“T’ll promise not to be angry with vow,” answered Hugh, only laying 
a slight stress upon the last word, so as to be at the same time truthful 
and to reserve his future liberty of sentiment. 

“Twas getting into difficulties: that is the truth. If I had re- 
mained at Longbourne, I should have been in serious trouble before the 
autumn; so I decided to let the house, dismiss the servants, and live 
upon as little as I could for three months. I haven’t quite carried out 
my plan, you see; but, as Tom Stanniforth has taken the place and all 
my expenses are so much reduced, I think I shall be able to get on 
now.” 

‘“‘My dear Margaret, why in the world did you not apply to me? 
Of course, you could have had any money that you required,” said Hugh, 
bethinking himself that if difficulties had arisen with his co-executor, it 
would have been a simple matter for him to sell out a thousand or so of 
his own, and say nothing about it. 

“ Oh, I dared not do that! I felt that I was in disgrace with old Mr. 
Stanniforth us it was. And, besides, I should have had to ask for so 
much. I—there was a rather sudden call made upon me,” added Mar- 
garet hesitatingly. 

“T see,” said Hugh. And presently he inquired, with all the in- 
difference that he could muster, “ Which of them was it, this time?” 

Margaret made no reply; so he repeated his question, and then 
she looked up at him deprecatingly. 
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“‘ Must I say?” she asked. 

“Oh, not unless you like. Only I know it was one or other of 
them; so you might as well tell me which it was. As a matter of 
curiosity, I should rather like to know.” 

“Well, it was Philip, then. It is so difficult to speak to you about 
Philip, Hugh ; because you are always sure to be against him, and I 
know he has done many foolish things. But we all do foolish things 
sometimes ; and what more can you expect of any one than that he 
should say he is sorry ?” 

“ You might expect him to be sorry, perhaps.” 

“So he was sorry. He was more than sorry; he was perfectly 
wretched, poor fellow! And if he has sinned, he has been punished. 
Even you will allow that the discovery which he made about his father’s 
marriage was a terrible blow.” ‘ 

“ Oh, that was a great sell, no doubt.” 

“ And then there was his quarrel with Nellie, which was worse. I 
must say that I think his punishment has been severe enough. He 
came home on purpose to confess everything to me, poor boy; and, after 
all, it was nothing so very unpardonable that he had to confess.” 

Colonel Kenyon, who considered Marescalchi altogether unpardon- 
able, held his peace while the history of Philip’s brief married life, and 
of the gambling debt which he had been so unfortunate as to incur, was 
being related. He held his peace, because he did not wish to vex Mar- 
garet ; but it cost him no small effort to doso, and he changed the subject 
as soon as possible by inquiring after Mrs. Winnington, “who must 
have been feeling very anxious about you, I should think,” said he. 
“ Did you tell her what you were doing in London?” 

“Oh, no!” answered Margaret ; “I thought it better not to let her 
know that I was in London at all. It would only have spoilt her plea- 
sure and Edith’s.” 

“ But where did they think you were? i presume you must have 
told them something.” 

“Well, I gave them a sort of a hint,” said Margaret. 

“Oh, a sort of a hint! And with that they were quite satisfied, I 
suppose.” 

Colonel Kenyon had to shut his mouth very tight to keep himself 
from saying more ; and he was not sorry when the arrival of Margaret's 
maid gave him an opportunity for retixing without further mention of 
the names of Philip and Mrs. Winnington. But, as he walked away, he 
said to himself that if somebody would take those two persons and 
throw them neck and crop into the Thames, society would be rid of two 
of its most worthless members, 

Colonel Kenyon, who did not hastily condemn his neighbours, was 
very thorough in his condemnation of them when once he had satisfied 
himself that they ought to be condemned: in like manner, being slow 
to wrath, his anger, if roused, was hardly to be appeased by anything 
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short of blood-letting. A night’s rest, therefore, brought about no 
change in his feelings towards that ungrateful pair, and he was still 
further incensed, in the course of the morning, by the doctor, who was 
pleased to couch his report in a tone of gentle remonstrance. 

“ Mrs. Stanniforth really requires careful looking after ; she has had a 
narrow escape of a serious illness. I told her mother, years ago, that she 
was a person who might easily become consumptive ; and consumption, 
as I need hardly tell you, is just one of those diseases which attack you 
when you are down. She tells me she has let her place, and I am very 
glad to hear it. Get Mrs. Winnington to go abroad with her, as she 
did before, and keep her abroad for the winter. She must be amused ; 
and she really must not be allowed to play these tricks with herself.” 

“T’'ll speak to Mrs, Winnington,” said Hugh rather grimly. 

“T think you had better do so; and impress upon her that, unless 
she wishes to lose her daughter, she must take more care of her. Mrs. 
Stanniforth is not a person who can take care of herself.” 

“To lose her!” repeated Hugh, aghast. “Do you think there is 
serious mischief, then ?” 

“There is a certain amount of mischief, which may be checked, I 
hope. She has had a bad cold and neglected it; but that is not exactly 
the cause of her present illness. She is suffering from nervous derange- 
ment; the result, no doubt, of worry or anxiety of some kind, seconded 
by a shock to which she ought never to have been exposed. There is 
no occasion to alarm Mrs. Winnington ; but at the same time she shouid 
be made to understand that the case is one which requires care and 
attention.” 

Such a verdict as this was not calculated to soothe Colonel Kenyon’s 
ire, and Margaret had much ado to keep him from rushing off to Park 
Street, with peremptory marching-orders, before luncheon. 

“ Tt is all nonsense about my going abroad at once,” she said; “and 
I am not at all sure that it would suit my mother to start directly. At 
all events, if I have to go, I am quite old enough to go by myself now. 
I don’t think there is any necessity for your seeing her, Hugh.” 

Margaret, in truth, was beginning to be afraid of what Colonel 
Kenyon might say or do when he found himself in Park Street, and 
would gladly have gone thither instead of him, had she not been quite 
as much afraid of what her mother might say, on receiving the confession 
which would have to be made. She knew that, when once Mrs. Win- 
nington set to work to ask questions, it would be impossible to conceal 
the fact that 5,000/. had recently been paid to Philip, and she shrank 
from the inevitable scene which must follow. 

“T certainly shall go and see her,” Hugh said resolutely ; “and I 
should imagine that she will make her convenience suit yours. At least, 
if she doesn’t——- However, I have no doubt she will.” 

“If you do go,” said Margaret, after a pause, “ will you promise me 
something as a great favour?” 
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“What is it?” 

“Only to say nothing about Philip. It would distress me very 
much if you did, and it would be rather unfair to him,I think. Perhaps 
I shouldn’t have told you as much as I did last night, if I had had all 
my wits about me.” 

Hugh considered for a moment, and then said, ‘‘ Very well; I won't 
mention his name if I can help it. By the way, where did you say that 
Marescalchi was living?” 

Margaret knew that she had given no information upon this point, 
and she was not anxious to do so now. “ You are not going to see him, 
are you?” she asked apprehensively. 

“Oh,” answered Hugh, in a careless tone, “I thought I might look 
him up, perhaps, if I had time. But I suppose I can find out his 
address at his club.” 

This was, unfortunately, only too certain, and Margaret saw that it 
would be unwise, as well as useless, to make a secret of what could be 
80 easily discovered ; so she said, “ He was staying at Johnson’s Hotel 
in Berkeley Square when I last heard from him; but that is some time 
ago now.” 

Hugh took a mental note both of the address and of the circum- 
stance that Philip did not trouble himself to write often to his bene- 
factress ; soon after which he picked up his hat and stick, remarking 
that, if he didn’t make haste, he should hardly catch Mrs. Winnington 
at home. 

The last thing that Margaret said to him, after repeatedly cautioning 
him against making a great fuss about a small matter, was, “ You will 
be back again soon, won’t you?” and the significance of this query gave 
Hugh matter for reflection which lasted him throughout his walk. 


















